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INSTITUTE INSTRUCTOR. 





We take pleasure in announcing the name 
of Mr. J. S. Walthour, of Greensburg, West- 
moreland County, as lecturer and instructor 
before Institutes during the coming season. A 
successful experience of twenty years as teacher, 
and three years as County Superintendent, ren- 


der him amply qualified for the work in which, | 


at the solicitation of numerous friends, he pro- 
poses to engage for the Saicsest few months. 





SUPERINTEN DENTS? CONVENTION, 





At the annual meeting of the County, City, 
and Borough Superintendents, held, in Harris- 
burg, July 20,—and for the accompanying re- 
port of whose proceedings we are indebted to 
Messrs S. G. Boyd and G, L. Maris, Secre- 
taries—there were present sixty-four of the 
seventy-six Superintendents now at work in 
Pennsylvania. Disscussions were had on the 
subjects of school visitation, the character of 
exercises proper at institute meetings, the issue 
of certificates to teachers, the election and 
duties of school directors, and other matters of 
practical interest, as previously announced in 
the circular letter of the State Superintendent 
calling the convention. Resolutions were 
adopted recommending a change in the school 
law, so as to make school directors sworn 
officers, and allow them compensation for 
official duty not exceeding one day in each 
month ; asking the repeal of the recent law ex- 
empting mortgages, judgments, etc., from taxa- 
tion for school purposes, said law being found 
detrimental to the interests of the common 
schools; recommending an increase of the 
minimum school term to six months; and the 
passage of anact requiring county commissioners 
to provide at the county seat, or such other 
place as they may designate, a suitable office 
for the County Superintendent; and urging 


| upon the Legislature the propriety of voting a 
| fair salary to the State Superintendent. In the 
| last respect Pennsylvania is but little ahead of 
Ohio, where, as we learned a few days since in 
Columbus, the State Superintendent of Rail- 
| roads and Telegraphs is paid four thousand 
dollars, while but two thousand is.the salary of 
the head of the School Department ! 
- 2 


THE ASSOCIATIONS, 





Trenton succeeded Greensburg, as duly an- 
nounced, and the enrolment of members at the 
National was, like that at the State convention, 
large beyond precedent. 

At Greensburg the attendance of teachers 
and friends of education was nearly six hun- 
dred—more than double the number enrolled 
at any previous meeting, and enough to test to 
the utmost degree, the hotel accommodations 
and private hospitality of this pleasant little 
town. But it stood the strain nobly, and 
although an adjourned court was in session, 
bringing many strangers to the place during the 
week, still room was found tor yet ‘six hun- 
dred.” The Deputy Superintendent, as Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, marshalled 
the forces for this grand charge. But when 
Houck’s brigade again bears down upon the 
point of attack, we trust the captured town may 
be a trifle larger, so as to afford ample accom- 
modations, not only for the camp equipage of 
field or line officer, but also room for knapsack 
and blanket of the private in the ranks. 

As to the work done during these three hot 
- days of midsummer, the reader is referred to the 
report of proceedings which occupies a large 
part of the present issue. Less of practical 
result may have been attained than was antici- 
pated and desired ; and, granting this to be the 
case, still enthusiasm in our work is aroused 
anew by such educational mass meetings, which, 
after all, is one of the chief results of value 
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arising from teachers’ conventions. The 
teacher here reaches out his hand to his 
brother teachers, and finds strength renewed 


and fresh inspiration in the fraternal contact. | 
There is, however, one feature of the pro- | 


ceedings against which we must earnestly pro- 
test. 
honor to be called to the Presidency of the 
State Association—a generous recognition of 
great merit in the man himself, and an evidence 


of the fullest confidence on the part of his pro- | 
in the educational work. | 
Here the tricks of the politician’s art should be | 


minent associates 


frowned upon as invading precincts sacred to 
something higher than “ log-rolling.” But, 


when active electioneering is countenanced or | 


permitted by this or that sectional candidate, 


and when, in the result, there may be the | 


slightest grounds for supposing that such elec- 
tioneering, and not the general wish of the 
Association, raised the officer to his position— 


of course, we desire to speak in general terms | 
on this subject—that moment the Presidency ' 


becomes an empty honor ; the nameless charm 
that made it desirable has faded, and the hand 
grasps for its prize but a. Dead-sea apple. ‘The 
better sense of propriety on the part of those 
who were members of the Association in times 
when such proceedings were unknown, seems 
thoroughly aroused, and something tangible 
will result, which, it is hoped, will prevent 


any future election excitement. Speed the day! | 


A few lines of space remain in which to say 
a word of the National Association, of which, 


in 
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It should be regarded, on all hands, an | 


[September, 


if possible, some report of proceedings will be 
given in our next issue. Trenton is a beauti- 
ful city, has some excellent hotels, spacious 
| Normal and Model School buildings, and a hall 
for public entertainments, which much resem. 
bles the Academy of Music in Philadelphia, 
though, to our eye, it is finer than either that 
| or the similar structure in Brooklyn, The ar- 
rangements made by the Committee under the 
| direction of Prof. John S. Hart were admira 
ble in all respects. On the platform, at times, 
papers might have been a little more brief, and 
the interruptions of the printed programme less 
frequent, but the matter presented was valu- 
able, and the Chairman, Mr. L. Van Bokelen, 
always equal to the emergency. The total 
| attendance was upwards of one thousand, among 
whom were a large proportion of the leading 
educational men of the country. State Super- 
intendents seemed almost as numerous as county 
| Superintendents at our State meetings. One 
feature of this meeting doubtless surpassed any- 
thing of its kind yet attempted in the United 
| States, and was, of itself, worth the trip to 
Trenton. We refer to the display of educa- 
| tional text-books, maps, charts, globes, slate 
surface, school furniture, etc. The recitation 
rooms in the Model School building—and the 
building could not have been better adapted to 
this use had it been erected for the purpose— 
were assigned each to a prominent publishing 
hose or manufacturing firm, and it is not too 
much to say that each house presented its spe- 
cial list to the very best advantage. 





CONVENTION OF COUN 


Pursuant to the call of the State Superintend- 
ent of Common Schools, the convention of su- 
perintendents met in the Senate chamber, Har- 
risburg, at 2 p. m., July zoth, 1869. 

Hon. J. P. Wickersham opened with the 
following address: 

GenTLEMEN:—This convention has been 
called at an early period in your term of office 
in order that we may agree as far as practicable 


upon some concerted action with reference to | 


the interests intrusted to our management. If 
in counsel] there is wisdom, I hope that good 
may result to the schools of the Commonwealth 
from our deliberations at this time. We need 
unity of purpose and plan. The wants of our 
schools are the same in alJ] the counties of the 
State, and it is therefore possible to agree upon 
a common policy for their improvement. To 
this end I trust your efforts may be directed. 


> 


TY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


A State like ours has a deep interest in the 
| work of education. All thinking men appreciate 
| this fact. The profound Grecian philosopher, 
| Aristotle, saw it when he wrote, “All who have 
| meditated on the art of governing mankind, 
| have been convinced that the fate of empires 
depends on the education of youth.” William 
Penn, the founder of our Commonwealth, re- 
alized it in saying, ‘* That which makes a good 
constitution must keep it, viz: men of wisdom 
| and virtue ; qualities that, because they descend 
not with worldly inheritance, must be carefully 
propagated by a virtuous education of youth.” 
George Wolf, the first Governor of Pennsylva- 
nia, who comprehended in its length and 
breadth the common school idea, showed his 
appreciation of it in the following extract from 
his message of 1830; ‘Of the various projects 
which present themselves, as tending to con- 
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tribute to the welfare and happiness of a peo- | Pennsylvania should te allowed to enter a 
ple, and which come within the scope of legis- | school room as a teacher. Guard, I pray you, 
lative action and require legislative aid, there is | the tender minds and hearts of our youth from 
none which gives more ample promise of suc- | the contaminating touch of the low and the 
cess than that of a liberal and enlightened sys- | bad. 
tem of education, by means of which the light | It is your duty also to visit the schools with- 
of knowledge will be diffused throughout the | in your several jurisdictions. These visitations 
whole community, and imparted to every indi- | bring you in contact with parents and pupils, 
vidual susceptible of partaking of its blessings, | directors and teachers, and may be made the 
to the poor as well as to the rich, so that all | means of doing an incalculable amount of good. 
may be fitted to participate in, and fulfill all the | In visiting schools, a well-qualified superintend- 
duties which each one owes to himself, to his | ent can find opportunities every day and almost 
God, and his country.” And with full con- | every hour in the day of sowing good educa- 
sciousness of the truth of his utterance, the cele- | tional seed which will spring up and produce 
brated French historian, Michelet, exclaims ; | abundantly. Attention can be called to defects 
«« What is the first part of politics? Educa- | in school grounds, school houses, school furni- 
tion. And the second? Education. And the | ture and apparatus; to the necessity of longer 
third? Education. These sentiments are no | school terms and more regular attendance of 
exaggerations of the imagination, but sober | pupils; to the importance of parental visitation 
truths, verified by stern experience. ‘The edu- | to the schools and parental co-operation with 
cation of a people lies at the very foundation | the teachers; and to anything that may be 
of all permanent material prosperity, of all | wrong in the work of the teachers or wanting 
moral progresss, of all good government. In | in the spirit of the pupils. ‘The visit of an 
this country, especially, there is no other safety | earnest, broad-minded, large hearted superin- 
for our free institutions. | tendent to the schools of a district must elevate 
For the time, you and I have been entrusted | both them and the people who patronize them. 
with the care-taking of the educational interests | The services of such a man to the cause of hu- 
of this great State. The magnitude of this | man progress cannot be estimated in Collars 
trust is shown by the fact that we have fully | and cents. Such men have been found among 
thirty thousand school-officers in the State, in- | our superintendents in the past, and I do not 
cluding superintendents, directors, and teachers; | doubt that such are here to-day. 
that our youth, between the ages of six and| The law requires superintendents to hold 
twenty-one years, number very nearly, if not | annual institutes for the improvement of teach- 
quite, one million—eight hundred and fifty | ers. At those held during the past year there 
thousand of whom attended our commonschools | were in attendance 11,382 actual members, 
during the past year; and that we will expend | an increase of 1,114 over the number who at- 
the present year, for the purposes of education, | tended in 1868, and of 7,438 over the largest 
almost $7,000,000—our school houses alone | number who attended in any year previously. 
costing some $2,500,000. ‘Those who have | The aggregate number of spectators as esti- 
placed us in power should hold us responsible, | mated at some one session of each Institute was 
to the extent of our accountability, forthe prop- | 28,250. Probably 100,000 is not too large an 
er expenditure of this vast sum of money ; but | estimate for the whole number of persons, not 
our responsibility in this respect sinks into in- | teachers, who attended these institutes during 
significance in comparison with our responsi-| the year. These facts indicate the great in- 
bility for the kind of education we impart to | fluence for good that may be exerted by these 
the hundreds of thousands of children intrusted | annual assemblages of teachers and their friends. 
to our care. Weare framing that mind to-day, | They may be seasons of refreshing and encour- 
in home and school-house, that is soon to give | agement to teachers, and at the samie time 
character to our State, and control it for weal | serve to introduce among the people in gen- 
or woe. With intelligent, virtuous citizens, | eral the leaven of new and better educational 
all that is good in our institutions must remain | ideas. You will endeavor to work them up 
secure forever; and it is the mission of the ed- | to their highest efficiency. 
ucator, it is our mission, to make such citizens. Those now named constitute your chief du- 
More particularly, it is the duty of superin- | ties; the others I need not now enumerate. 
tendents in this State to examine and certificate | This meeting has been called to enable you to 
teachers. This is a delicate and difficult duty, | learn from one another the manner in which 
and should be discharged with an eye single | you can discharge them. Our cause is one, our 
to the good of all concerned. No unworthy | duties are one ; let us consult together as broth- 
man or woman through the broad State of | ers, and act as one man. I purpose a vigorous. 
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and an aggressive campaign. If-any of you 
have not the will to work or the heart to fight 
in this struggle, I beg you to give up your 
places to others that have. 

To insure success we must be united. We 
belong to different political parties, and to dif- 
ferent religious denominations. The education 
of the people is an end to effect which the ef- 
forts of all parties in politics and all denomina- 
tions in religion can be harmoniously conjoined. 
It must not be forgotten that our schools are 
common schools, open to all and supported by 
all. God forbid that our school interests should 
ever be disturbed by the heat of party contests 
or the struggles of contending factions. 
positive men. 
whether like mine or otherwise, and who are 
brave enough on all fit occasions to utter them. 
But in the administration of our school affairs 


I have thought we ought to know neither party | 
nor sect, and I trust we shall all endeavor, as | 


much as possible, to discard such influences 
The guardians of acommon interest, the expo- 
nents and advocates of acommon canse, let us 
consult only the common good, reserving for 


private life the privilege of expressing our pe- | 
Escap- | 
ing this danger, a reasonable degree of success | 


culiar political or religious sentiments. 


is sure to reward our efforts; and we have 
ground for hope that they will be followed by 
triumphant victory. 

On motion, Jesse Newlin, of Schuylkill, was 
elected president; H. W. Fisher, of Bedford, 
and A. R. Horne, of Williamsport city, vice 
presidents ; Messrs. Boyd, of York, and Maris, 
of Chester, secretaries ; and Armstrong, of Lu- 


zerne, Douthett, of Allegheny, and Jones, of | 


Westmoreland, a committee on programme. 

On motion, the principals of State Normal 
Schools present, and the Hon. A. S. Kissell, 
State Superintendent of Iowa, were considered 
inembers of the convention. 


On motion of Superintendent Evans, of Lan- | 


caster, a committee of three was appointed to 


invite the Governor to address the convention | 


during its sessions. 
The times for opening sessions of convention 
were fixed at 9 a. m. and at 2 and 8 p. m, 


The following questions were then consid- | 
ered by the convention, viz: Should there be | 
any change in the character of examinations, | 


or in the modes ot conducting them? Canwe 


improve our mode of certificating teachers? | 
Can our standard of estimating the qualifica- | 


tions of teachers be made more uniform ? 

The discussion was participated in by Messrs. 
Fisher, Newlin, Walker, Persons, Douthett, 
Johnson, Evans, Hofford, State Superintendent 
Wickersham, and Kissell, of Iowa. 


I like | 


I like men who have opinions, | 
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| The subject of examinations was then re- 
ferred to a committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Luckey, of Pittsburg, Evans, of Lancaster, 
Hall, of Meadville, Fisher, of Bedford, and 
| Dale of Venango, who shall report papers on 
a uniform method of examinations throughout 
the State. Adjourned to meet at 8 p. m. 
EVENING SESSION. 


President Newlin in thechair. Prof. Allen, 
principal of State Normal School, Iowa, was 
invited to take a seat in the convention. 

Mr. Lindsay offered the following resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention, the 
law pertaining to certificates should be such as not to 
allow a professional certificate to be granted to a person 
who has not held a professional certificate for a term of 
three years at least; and that no person shall receive a 
permanent certificate who has not held a professional cer- 
tificate for a term of three years. 

Discussed by a number of Superintendents, 
and laid over for the morning session. 

The convention was next favored by an able 
address from the Hon. A. S. Kissell, of Iowa, 
followed by Prof. Allen, of the same State. 

Adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

Opened with prayer by Mr. B. F. Patter- 
| son, of Pottsville, followed by roll call and 

miscellaneous busine:s. 

On motion, the Chair appointed a committee 
on resolutions, 

The question, Can we improve our mode of 

certificating teachers, was again taken up and 
discussed by Messrs. Allen, of Potter, Arm- 
strong, of Luzerne, Buehrle, of Allentown 
city, when, on motion of Boyd, of York, the 
topic was laid over until the committee on uni- 
formity in examinations report. 

The time for adjournment was fixed at noon 
on Thursday. 

n motion of Mr. Walker, of Northamp- 
ton, the speakers were limited to five minutes, 
except the opening speakers. 

A committee consisting of Messrs. Persons, 
| Cottingham, and Gibson, was appointed to 

draft resolutions, and report at next morning 
| session. 

The second general question, Can superin- 
tendents employ their time better than in vis- 
iting schools? How can the most good be 
done on the occasion of a visit to a school? 
was next taken up and discussed by Evans, of 
Lancaster, who held that great good can be 


os 








| done in visiting schools, that the superintend- 

ent can then determine the cleanliness of the 
| schools, the order, the general progress of the 
| pupils, the methods of instruction pursued by 
| the teacher. 


| 
' 


Then the superintendent can, by 
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judiciously questioning the teacher, learn what 
he is doing, and how he is doing it. Itis only 
through these visits that the superintendent can 
properly communicate with the directors, on 
the use of school apparatus, the improvements 
in school houses, furniture, &c. He held also 
that it is very necessary to visit the schools 
twice, once at the opening, and then again near 
the close, for the purpose of examining the 


school, but that under existing circumstapces, | 


the shortness of the term, and the number of 
schools to be visited, this was not practicable. 
He hoped for some legislation on the subject. 

H. S. Jones, of Erie city, pictured the effects 
of visits to schools. He illustrated forcibly, 
hew some visitors dampened the ardor of a whole 
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| shown to the directors, so that they may know 
| how their schools compare. He has great faith 
| in school visitations. 
| On motion, Profs, Heiges, of York ; Erman- 
| trout, of Berks ; and Mr, T. C. Craig, of Pitts- 
_ burg, were invited to seats in the convention. 
The Governor of the Commonwealth was 
now introduced, and addressed the convention. 
He welcomed the superintendents of the State 
to the Capitol, and encouraged them in their 
work. During his remarks he compared the 
State superintendent, county superintendent, 
and teachers of the State to a grand army bat- 
tling against ignorance and vice, as for intelli- 
gence and virtue. He hoped the day was not 
far distant when our schools all over the State 


school, while others awakened new thoughts, | will be elevated; when teachers will be more 


new life in every school that they visit. 
He thought the great work to be done in visit- 
ing schools was to help the teachers. No su- 
perintendent should leave a school without giv- 
ing the teacher some encouragement. Praise 
where it is due, and‘ fear not to censure when 
there is cause. The superintendent should al- 
ways be cheerful when he enters the school 
room. 

Mr. Dale, of Venango thought that a su- 
perintendent could not employ his time better 
than in visiting schools. He held that the su- 
perintendcent should look carefully into the 
working of the school while visiting it. He | 
should keep a memorandum of the visits made | 
to every school, so as to be able to refer at any 
time to the condition of it when visited. He | 
agreed with the first speaker. 

W. M. Lindsay, of Warren, said that the | 
great difficulty in his county was to get direc- | 
tors to accompany him in his professional vis- | 
its. He concluded to remedy the matter some | 
by holding educational meetings, at which he | 
could lay before the directors, teachers, and 
citizens such topics as he deemed of interest 
and profit to all. 

H. D. Persons, of Crawford, thought that 
superintendents should devote as much time as 
possible to visitations. In the school room 
only can the superintendent determine the 
teacher’s qualifications. He does not believe 
in advertising the visits so that teachers and 
scholars may know when the superintendent 
will bein. He wants to find the school in its 
every-day suit. 

W. Moyer, of Snyder, favored school visits 
and believed much good resulted from them. 

E. J. Young, of Lehigh, thought superinten- | 
dents, when visiting schools, should mark care- | 
fully the progress, conduct and condition of 
the school, the practice of theteacher, and the 
grade of the school. These marks should be , 


| liberally paid, and when a higher value will be 
placed on their services. ‘The State will soon 
have discharged its duty towards its soldier or- 
phans, then we can look for still more beunti- 
ful aid for its common schools. He said he 
did not come to make a speech, but to welcome 
this convention here,and wished al] abundant 
success in their labors. 

On motion of Mr. Young, of Lehigh, the 
State Superintendent replied to the Governor. 
He stated that he had been closely connected 
with his Excellency during the past three 
years, and that he had always found him a 
warm friend of the common schools, that the 
Governor was always ready to give his aid to 
the system. 

A recess of ten minutes was given to allow 


_the members an opportunity to meet the Gov- 


ernor. 

House called to order by the Chair, when 
Geo. J. Luckey, of Pittsburg, presented the 
following: 

Wuereas, The labor of our State Superintendent is 
greatly on the increase, and his responsibility is equally as 
great as that of any other State officer; and whereas, as 
great an amount of ability and skill is required for the 


| proper discharge of his duties as for any other position in 


the State; therefore, 
Resolved, That this convention respectfully calls the 
attention of our law makers to the fact that the present 


| salary is not commensurate with the ability, labor and 


responsibility required to discharge the dutirs of this cfflce. 
Unanimously adopted. 

Prof. Carver, of Bloomsburg, next addressed 
the convention on the subject of common 
schools and school visitations. Vote of thanks 
returned by convention. 

On motion of Mr. Dcuthett, of Allegheny, 
the State Superintendent was asked t> review 
the subject of visitations before passirg to the 
next order of business. 

He gave at some length, his views on school 
visitations and on holding educational meetings 
in every school district in the Commonwealth. 


} 
} 
' 








} 
| 
| 
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He held that one of the great objects of visita- 
tions and educational meetings is to reach the 
people; to show them the importance of the 
work; to waken them up and infuse new edu- 

cational life throughout the whole community. | 
If visitations are not the best means, what can | 
be done to increase the usefulness of the super- | 
intendency? If changes are necessary, what | 
shall they be? The time has come when | 
some changes will inal] probability be made, | 
and the convention is to say what changes are | 
necessary. 


| 
} 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


On motion, the further discussion of the | 
subject of visitations was deferred, and the | 


questions, When should our County Institutes 
be held, and how should they be conducted ? 


advantage of the teachers? came up for dis- 
cussion, A. T. Douthett, of Allegheny, ar- 
gued that the institutes should be of a practical 
character. 
taught how to teach the several branches. 
an illustration he referred to the Institute held 
in his own county. 


The teach- 


lectures given during the sessions. 


ers were always present, eager, willing to learn | 
some truth that they might carry home to | 
Theoretical] lectures have a ten- | 
dency to discourage rather than to build up the | 
teachers. They want something tangible, some- | 


their schools. 


thing they can put into immediate use. 


views. 


the heads of our teachers. 


the common school room, and 
squander the time of our institutes. 
practical work at these teachers’ meetings. | 

Hon. A. S. Kissel, of Iowa, concurred in the 
remarks made,and added that “‘ methods of in- 
struction” should be taught at these institutes, | 
Teachers should make them schools in which 
to study teaching. He believed much good ¢an | 
be done at these institutes; more than at any | 
other meetings now attended by our teachers. 

R. K. Buehrle, Allentown, favored a change 
in the institutes in the case of cities and large 
boroughs. Thinks it best to hold an institute 
at least once a month in the cities aside from 
the regular county institute. 

Jos, B, Johnson, of Cameron, spoke of the 
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| material to be found. 
Can anything be substituted in cities and large | 
towns for the County Institutes, as now con- | 
ducted, which will be more to the professional | 


More good, he said, was | 
done by having a practical teacher on the sub- | 
ject of reading, one who gave regular drills | 
to his teachers, than by al] the fine theoretical | 


[ September, 


Cameron county institute ; only thirteen schools 
were open in the county when the institute was 
held. All the teachers attended, and the 
meeting wasa perfect success. 

H. W. Fisher, of Bedford, believed it best 
to hold the county institute just before opening 
the schools. If any good is to result from 
them, the proper time for the meeting is when 
the teachers are thinking about their work— 
how they are todo it. Now, if the institute 
be of a practical character, there is the place 


| where teachers will meet to learn how to teach 


the different branches. The day meetings should 
always be of a practical character, and the even- 
ing meetings more calculated for a general 
audience, the programme made up ot the best 
Thus the institute wil 
supply the wants of the teacher, and will also 
be of an entertaining character. 

The subject was further discussed by Messrs. 
Young, of Lehigh, Walker, of Northampton, 
Barkley, of Columbia, Hofford, of Carbon, 


| Gundy, of Union, and Chapman, of Cambria. 
That the teachers there should be | 
As | 


On motion, the discussion closed. 

The next topic: What facts is it most es- 
sential for Superintendents to report? Are the 
forms for reports now in use the best that we 
can adopt?) Have we any forms that are un- 
necessary, or are others needed? was discussed 
by Messrs. Persons, of Crawford, J. P. Wick- 
ersham, State Superintendent, Allen, of Wayne, 
Evans, of Lancaster, Gundy, of Union, Hof- 
ford, of Carbon, Teal, of Greene, Fisher, of 
Bedford, and Douthett, of Allegheny. The 
discussion then closed. 

What can Superintendents do to induce the 


people to elect better school directors, or to 
S. G. Boyd, of York, advocated the same | 
He does not believe in employing dis- | 
tinguished college professors to lecture at their | 
institutes, for they too frequently shoot over | 
They present that | 
part of the subject which is never brought into | 
therefore | 
He wants | 


induce them to take more interest in education ? 
was next discussed by Messrs, Lehman, of 
Lebanon, Boyd, of York, Walker, of North- 
ampton, Patterson, of Pottsville, and Jones, of 
Erie city. 

EVENING SESSION, 

President Newlin in the chair. 

Roll called. Sixty-four members present. 

Mr. H. W. Fisher, of Bedford, then offered 
the following: 

Resclved, That this convention recommend an amend- 
ment to the Comman School Laws of Pennsylvania, fix- 
ing a separate day for the election of school directors, 
which was deferred until topic number 4, viz: “ Defects 
jn the working agencies provided by our school law, and 
the remedies for them,” came before the convention. 

Mr. Douthett, of Allegheny, moved that the 
chair appoint a committee of three, with the 
proviso that Mr. Evans, of Lancaster, be chair- 
man, whose duty it shall be to prepare a revised 
statistical table. After considerable discussion, 
the motion was laid on the table. 
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The fourth topic referred to above, was 
next taken up and discussed by Messrs. Teal, of 
Greene, and Lindsey, of Warren. 

Mr. Fisher’s resolution relating to a change 
in the time of electing school directors was 
again taken up and discussed by Patterson, of 
Pottsville borough, Douthett, of Allegheny, 
Gibson, of Indiana, Fisher, of Bedford, Allen, 
of Wayne, Boyd, of York, and Hall, of Mead- 
ville. 

The resolution was Jost by two, on a call 
of the yeas and nays. 

Mr. Persons, of Crawford, offered the fol- 
lowing: 

Resolwed, That this convention recommend a change 
in the school law in regard to school directors, fixing the 
number in each district at three, allowing them compen- 
sation for the time spent in official duties, not exceeding 
one day in each week, and have them sworn officers. 

Discussed by Messrs. Armstrong, of Luzerne, 
Lindsey, of Warren, Persons, of Crawford, Al- 
len, of Potter, Buehrle, of Allentown, Hofford, 
of Carbon, Sanner, of Somerset, Chapman, of 
Cambria, Kissell, of Iowa. 

The question was then divided, and the yeas 
and nays called on the first clause, namely, that 
thenumber in each district shal] be three, which 
resulted as follows : 

Yras—Adams, Armstrong, Beaver, Bedford, Bradford, 
Cameron, Centre, Chester, Clarion, Columbia, Crawford, 
Cumberland, Delaware, Erie, Greene, Lebanon, Luzerne, 
Perry, Potter, Snyder, Somerset, Susquehanna, Tioga—23. 

Nays—Allegheny, Allentown city, Altoona, Berks, 
Blair, Cambria, Carbon, Chester city, Clinton, Easton 
borough, Franklin, Harrisburg, Huntingdon, Indiana, 
Jefferson, Lancaster, Lawrence, Meadville city, Mifflin, 
Monroe, Montour, Northampton, Pike, Pottsville bor- 
ough, Schuylkill, Scranton city, Union, Warren, Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland, York— 32. 

Yeas and nays, onthe second clause, that of 
compensation : 

Yeas—Adams, Allegheny, Altoona, Armstrong, Bea- 
ver, Bedford, Blair, Berks, Bradford, Cambria, Caméron, 
Carbon, Centre, Chester, Chester city, Clarion, Clinton, 
Columbia, Crawford, Cumberland, Delaware, Erie, Frank- 
lin, Greene, Harrisburg, Huntingdon, Indiana, Jefferson, 
Lawrence, Lebanon, Meadville city, Mifflin, Montour, 
Northampton, (yea for competent directors, nay for those 
incompetent,) Pike, Potter, Pottsville borough, Scranton 
city, Snyder, Somerset, Susquehanna, Tioga, Warren, 
Washington, Wayne, Westmoreland.—46. 

Nays—Allentown city, Easton borough, Lancaster, 
Monroe, Perry, Schuylkill, Union, York—8. 

Adjourned. 

THURSDAY MORNING. 

Prayer by Rev. T. R. Vickroy. 

The Committee on Uniformity in Examina- 
tions reported a partial programme 

On motion, they were instructed to ask the 
co-operation of the State Department, and re- 
port through the School Fournal by the first of 
September. 

On motion, the third section of Mr. Persons’ 


resolution relating to a change in the law fixing 
the number of directors, etc., was again brought 
before the convention and carried. The reso- 
lution was amended so as to read ; 


Resolved, That this convention recommend a change 
in the school law in regard to school directors, allowing 
them compensation for the time spent in official duties, 
not exceeding one day in each month, and have them 
sworn officers, 


Thus amended, the resolution was unani- 
mously carried. 

Mr. Maris, of Chester, offered the follow- 
ing : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention, the 
law exempting mortgages, judgments, etc., from taxation 
for school purposes, is found to be detrimental to the in- 
terests of the common schools, and that we respectfully 
ask for its repeal, 

Carried unanimously. 

On motion of Mr. Boyd, of York, the fol- 
| lowing was adopted : 

Resolved, That the school law providing for the sup- 
port of county institutes be so amended as to apply a por- 
tion of the funds received from the county in defraying 
the expenses of local institutes. 


On motion of Mr. Magee, of Centre, the 
following resolution passed unanimously : 


Resolved, That this convention recommend such a re- 
vision of the schoo] law as to afford relief to the poorer 
districts, by a more uniform system of taxation. 

Mr. Strayer, of Clinton, offered the follow- 
ing : 

Resolved, That this convention pass a unanimous vote 
of thanks to the editors of the Morning Patriot for fur- 
nishing gratuitously, each day, to the members of this 
convention, seventy-five copies of said paper, containing 
the proceedings of this convention. Carried unanimously. 


By Mr. Douthett, of Allegheny : 


Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by 
the chair, with Mr. Evans, of Lancaster, as chairman, to 
revise the statistical table, and make such changes as will 
present all the items of information that may be required 
by the State Superintendent. Carried, 








The committee, Messrs. Evans, Douthett, 
Persons, Jones, of Erie, and Boyd. 

The State Superintendent was now called 
upon to address the convention. He gave the 
members an outline of his programme for the 
next year. He was greeted again and again 
with applause by the convention. A vote of 
thanks was tendered him for his able address. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported the 
following : 


Wuereas, The interchange of experiences and opin- 
ions upon subjects of common interest, and the public 
discussions of plans for advancing the interests of a com- 
mon cause, must always result in good; therefore, 

Resolved, That an annual convention of the school 
superintendents of the State, for the purpose of discussing 
measures and plans relating to their work, and the gen- 
eral interests of education in our State, is desirable, and 
will be productive of general improvement. 
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Resolved, That the re-appointment of Hon. J. P. 
Wickersham as State Superintendent of Common schools 
gives us great satisfaction, and that we will heartily co- 


operate with him, to the utmost extent of our abilities, in | 


carrying out whatever plans and suggestions he, in his 
good judgment, shall see fit to propose and offer. 

Resolved, That we are pleased with the appointment 
of Henry Houck, Esq., to the position of Deputy Super- 
intendent of schools, and we believe that his labors in 
that capacity will be of signal benefit to the educational 
interests of our State. 

Resolved, That we shall ever hold in deep veneration 
and cherish with profound respect the memory of the late 
lamented Hon. C. R. Coburn, whose presence had so 
often graced our former meetings and educational gather- 
ings in different parts of the State, to whose words of 
wisdom, experience, and advice we have so frequently 


listened, and always with sincere pleasure and much pro- | 


fit, and that in his death Pennsylvania has lost one of her 
most zealous, faithful, efficient, and devoted friends of the 
cause of education. 

Resolved, That the presence of prominent educators 
of other States, and their participation in our delibera- 
tions, have been to us both pleasant and profitable. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the officers of 
the School Department for their efforts in our behalf, in 


securing favors from the hotel proprietors and railroad | 
g Prof 


companies, as well as for their kindness and courtesy to 
us while among them. 
Resolved, That our sincere thanks are due and are 


hereby tendered to the officers of the Pennsylvania Cen- | 


tral, Philadelphia and Eris, Philadelphia and Reading, 
and Northern Central Railroad companies for their kind- 


ness in granting free return passes over their roads, and | 
also to the officers of the railroad companies in granting 


excursion tickets to the members of this convention. 
Resolved, That we cordially thank the proprietors of 


thé State Capitol, Lochiel, Bolton, Jones, United States, | 


and Brady hotels for their generosity in entertaining us at 
reduced rates. 


Resolved, That the county superintendents of the sev- 


eral counties should make special ‘effort to increase the 
circulation, among teachers and directors, of the Pennsyl- 


Pennsylvania School “fournal. 


| September, 


| vania School Fournal, the official educational organ of this 
State. H. D. Persons, 
Ws. H. Cottincnam, 
. T. Gipson. 

By Mr. Gibson, of Indiana: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that 
the county commissioners of each county should be re- 
quired to provide a suitable office at the county seat, or at 
such other place as they may designate, for the use of the 
county superintendent. Adopted. 


By Mr. Douthett, of Allegheny : 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that 
the minimum school term should be increased to six 
months at least, and that we ask the legislature to increase 
the State appropriation sufficiently to defray the necessary 
expense incident to such increased term. The motion 
was unanimously adopted. 

The counties, &c., represented in convention 
are as follows: Adams, Allegheny, Allentown 
city, Altoona, Armstrong, Beaver, Bedford, 
Berks, Blair, Bradford, Cambria, Cameron, 
Carbon, Centre, Chester, Chester city, Clarion, 
Clinton, Columbia, Crawford, Cumberland, 
Dauphin, Delaware, Easton borough, Elk, Erie, 
Erie city, Franklin, Greene, Harrisburg, Hunt- 
ingdon, Indiana, Jefferson, Juniata, Lancaster, 
Lawrence, Lebanon, Lehigh, Luzerne, Lycom- 
ing, Meadville city, Mifflin, Monroe, Montour, 
Northampton, Perry, Pike, Pittsburg city, Pot- 
ter, Pottsville borough, Schuylkill, Scranton 
| city, Snyder, Somerset, Susquehanna, Tioga, 
Union, Venango, Warren, Washington, Wayne, 
Westmoreland, Williamsport city, and York. 
| The hour fixed for adjournment having 
| arrived, the convention adjourned sine die. 

S. G. Boyp, Jesse New in, 
G. L. Marts, President. 
Secretaries. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASsocIATION. 





The Seventeenth Annual Session of the State | 


Teachers’ Assc ciation of Pennsylvania convened 
in the M. E. churchof the borough of Greens- 
burg, Westmoreland county, on Tuesday, Aug- 
ust roth, at 10 A. M. 

The President, Professor S. S. Jack, called 
the meeting to order, and briefly addressed the 
teachers present, thanking them for the\honor 
conferred upon him, and congratulating them 
upon the favorable auspices of the session. 


On motion of Mr. Amos Row, the reading of | 


minutes of last session was dispensed with. 
Rey. J. N. Boyle, pastor of the church in 
which the meetings were held, then read the 
fourth chapter of Proverbs and offered up a 
Reported by J. D. Pyott, Honesdale, Pa. 


prayer, after which an Address of Welcome 
was delivered by Rev. J. K. Plitt, of Greens- 
burg, as follows : 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME, 
Ladies and Gentlemen of the Penna. State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation: 

I have been requested by the local committee of 
your Association, in their name and in the name of 
the people of this community, to bid you wELcomE To 
GreensspurGc. I need not occupy much of your time, 
or expend many words in the performance of this duty. 
For myself, I can utter the language of welcome most 
| heartily, because of the work in which you are engaged 

and the objects you have in view; and, while I speak it, 
as the representative of others, I am persuaded it is not a 
matter of mere form and ceremony. I believe that it is 
| a source of real pleasure to our people to greet you—so 
large, intelligent and respectable a body—as a part of the 
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grand army of teachers and guides of our youth; and I 
trust that you may find, during your sojourn among us, 
many evidences of the gratification your presence here af- 
fords. 

We feel honored that you have chosen our town as the 
place for this meeting of your association. There are 
many other places in this goodly State, of larger size, and 
greater note, and higher pretensions, from which you 
could have made a selection, and which might have 
proven better adapted to the purposes of your convention 
We knew of this a year ago; and the fact was promptly 
heralded by the local press, with evident satisfaction. We 
have been anticipating your coming since, with sincere 
pleasure, and we cordially greet you now. We thank 
you for the honor you have done us, and hope you may 
have no occasion to regret your choice. 

We claim, moreover, to be the friends of education— 
the cause you represent, and on whose behalf you are now 
assembled, If there are some among ys who occupy an 
attitude of indifference towards the great subject, I think 
it can be safely affirmed that the cause has no avowed 
enemies and opposers here. The day for such things has 
passed away. We are interested in that which interests 
you, and which has brought you together in this conven- 
tion from all parts of the State. If we were not, we 
would not have our beautiful school building, lifting 
high its head on yonder eminence, to which to invite 
your attention. That tells you more eloquently than 
words could do, where we stand, what we think, and | 
how we feel, as a community, with reference to educa- 
tional matters. We claim it as a credit to our citizens 
that they have not lagged behind others, in making pro- 
vision for the training of our children and youth, in ac- 
cordance with our common school system. They have 
done nobly in this regard. May the spirit they have ex- 
hibited long prevail and go on increasing. 

We trust, too, ladies and gentleman, that in addition 
to our local interest in the cause of education, we are not 
insensible to the greatness and importance of the work in 
which you are engaged, in its more general aspects. We 
look with pride upon the position which our good “ old 
Keystone State” occu pies on this subject. We rejoice 
that she has a high appreciation of the value of general 
intelligence, and that she understands how intimately it 
is connected with the stability of her government, her 
moral and religious well-being, and the general welfare 
and prospérity of her citizens. With a noble ambition | 
she seeks to excel and to occupya front place in the ranks of 
the promoters of popular education. With a compre- | 
hensive wisdom she has devised her common school sys- 
tem ; with tireless energy she seeks to perfect it. And 
with a most praiseworthy liberality she provides from year 
to year for making it more thoroughly effective in its 
practical workings. We are proud of our grand old State 
for these things. We are grateful for what she has al- 
ready accomplished in this sphere, and for the promise of | 
yet larger and better results, of which the future seems so 
full. May she press on with unflagging energy and zeal 
in her educational operations until she stands proudly pre- 








eminent among her sister States—without a rival, with- 
out a peer. | 

At the convention of County Superintendents recently | 
held, the Hon. State Superintendent, according to the 


printed account of his remarks, made the following state- , 


ment concerning our educational interests: ‘The mag- | 
nitude of this trust is shown by the fact that we have | 
now fully thirty thousand school officers in the State, in- | 
cluding superintendents, directors and teachers; that our | 
youth between the ages of six and twenty-one years num- { 
ber very nearly, if not quite, one million, eight hundred 

and fifty thousand of whom attended our common schools | 
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during the past year: and that we will expend the pres- 
ent year for the purposes of education almost $7,000,000, 
our school houses alone costing us some $2,500,000.” 

How gigantic the work which is indicated by such fig- 
ures! What a noble record they make for our good old 
State! And what untold benefits must flow down to the 
people, through all the ramifications of society, from 
operations of such stupendous proportions, if they are car- 
ried on according to their true spirit and purpose ! 

This is the work, ladies and gentlemen, with which 
you are closely identified, of which you are indeed ** mag- 
na pars,” and for the promotion of which you have now 
assembled in convention. Gladly do I assure you of our 
heart-felt sympathy with you in it. Accept our best 
wishes for your success in your present deliberations. 
May they serve greatly to strengthen and encourage you; 
and may they ‘tend to deepen and widen the general in- 
terest in your cause throughout the whole State, and even 
beyond. ; 

We welcome you among us for your own sake, and 
for your work's sake. We recognize in you laborers in a 
noble cause. We bid you God-speed ‘in all that is now 
to engage your attention, as well as in all your endeavors 
in your various spheres of duty and fields of labor, to 
promote the intelligenée and virtue of the people. We 
expect ourselves to be entertained and instructed by your 
exercises from day to day. And we sincerely hope your 
doings may be attended with God’s blessing, and may 
turn out for the furtherance of the interests of our com- 
mon school system. Welcome to Greensburg ! 

Henry Houck, Esq., Deputy Superintendent 
of Common Schools, responded. In the course 
of its wanderings, beginning in 1852, the Asso- 
ciation has again found its way to Greensburg. 
How little interest was manifested in education 
at the time of our former meeting here—how 
few were in attendance thenin comparison with 
to-day! Though we have many causes for con- 
gratulation, one fact we must deplore—the ab- 
sence of many who have heretofore taken part 
in our proceedings, and have left the profession 
for other walks of life. A small number, too, 


| have been called away to the other life—among 
| them the lamented Coburn, who was president 
| here in 1860. While the gentleman was giving 


us his cordial welcome, I thought of the time 
not many years ago, when we had scarcely a 
place to meet—when we adjourned to counties 
where we had neither invitation nor welcome. 
When we compare the twenty-eight who met 


| at Harrisburg with the numbers of to-day, have 


we not reason to be encouraged? And if any 
had doubts of their welcome here, they must 
have disappeared like the dew before the morn- 
ingsun. I was especially delighted to hear the 
words of welcome from the lips of a minister 
of the Gospel. The teacher and the minister 
should go‘hand in hand, each with sympathy 


and encouragement for the work of the other. 


I can only say that I trust we shall have a de- 
lightful session; that both teachers and citizens 
may feel that it is good for us to be here ; and 
that all may have a pleasant and profitable time. 

Prof. W. F. Wyers was called for, and said 
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that being a modest man, he was always shocked 

when called up without warning, especially to 

reply in the name of the Association, ce 
there were so many abler than he to respond | 
to the warm and eloquent address to which we | 
have listened. He coincided with the Chair- | 
man of the Executive Committee in the hope | 
that this would be a pleasant as well as profit- | 
able meeting. In response to the welcome so | 
heartily tendered, he could say that we feel | 
honored in being thus addressed, and shall try 
not to commit any breaches of the law, and 
endeavor to behave ourselves like ladies and | 
gentlemen. We do not suppose any police will 
be necessary to preserve decorum, and we shall | 
endeavor to come up fully to the expectations | 
expressed. We consider ourselves a very good- | 
looking body—of women! We are too modest 

t> say as much for the other sex, but think 

that too will be the general impression. I | 
envy: the officers whose privilege it is to face | 
such an array of beauty and intelligence. Let | 
me say that, assembled as we are in this city | 
of Greens-burg, we should endeavor to shake | 


off every vestige of verdancy that may be cling- 

ing to us. I hope our discussions will show | 
that we fully appreciate the duties and respon- | 
sibilities of our arduous profession. In cor: | 
diality, I cannot expect to equal the gentleman 
who welcomed us. He has had time to pre- | 
pare and I have not, and I have no written | 
speech. But I can say that we most cordially | 
reciprocate the kind greeting tendered us, 

H. B. Whittington, of Philadelphia, said | 
that the reverend gentleman’s address of wel- | 
come brought back the first convention of | 
teachers among the mountains fifteen years ago. | 
Since then the old proverb, “ Westward the | 
course of Empire takes its way,” had been re- | 
versed in the extension of the boundaries of | 
education since the law of ’54 went into opera- 
tion. On every side we can see most abundant 
evidence of the influence that has gone from 
the west of the mountains to permeate the east. 
He complimented the town upon its school 
building, and the intelligence of the directors | 
who erected it, and cited it as a model for 
similar structures farther east. He would ask 
nothing better for himself. 

The Secretary made an announcement with 
reference to arrangements with railroads for 
return tickets, stating that all the roads had 
made liberal arrangements for members, with 
one exception, which he named, by request, 
the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago. 
Other roads which had never before favored 
us, had done so on this occasion. 

It was also announced that the fee for mem- 
bership, paid upon enrolment, was one dollar. 
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| slipped two backward. 
| aged to get to school at all at that rate, he promptly re- 


| of the great majority of parents all over the land. 


[ September, 


A Committee on Enrolment was then ap- 
pointed, consisting of W. H. Parker, Phila- 
delphia; A. O. Newpher, Lancaster; Samuel 
A. Espy, Fayette; Samuel Lord, Warren; and 
Charles W. Deans, Chester. 

A recess was taken for enro]ment, after which 
the President read his inaugural as follows : 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 

It is related somewhere of a school-boy that, on being 

taken to task for tardiness, he replied that the way was 


so slippery that as often as he took one step forward he 
Upon being asked how he man- 


| plied that he turned himself about and went the other 


way. Let this story be true or untrue, we very frequently 
have parallel cases in social life; times in which it would 
be well to turn backward and take our bearings anew 
that our courses afd distances may conform to the land- 
marks which are found in the nature of our being and 
growth. 

Our age iseminently a practical one. We see before 
us a great work to be done and at once cast about us for 
the readiest means of accomplishing it. We are restrained 
by no special rules of thought or action. Old conven- 
tionalities are set aside, new theories propounded, new 
plans tried, new and indeed grand results secured. We 
look with something of an eye of pity upon those subject 
to the unreasonably strict discipline of former times. 

With many of the results of this practical age we have 
reason to be proud. We can truly rejoice in our rapid 
growth as anation, in the cultivated garden we have made 
out of a wilderness, in our railroads, spread like a network 


| all over the land, in our ships upon every sea, in the open- 


hearted liberality with which many of our men of wealth 
have dispensed their charities, but must regret the purely 
utilitarian spirit with which it has been accomplished— 
that the great aim of life must be wealth and power— 
that while schools for the people are everywhere, so many 
fail to appreciate them—that in almost an excess of col- 
leges so many of them must go begging for students, 
and that our practice, and, indeed, so many of our theo- 
ries in education are so strictly in accordance with this 
practical spirit of the age. 

A short time ago a lady speaking of her son, an intel- 
ligent boy of fifteen years, remarked to me that she did 
not wish him to take a college course, that it so often di- 


| rected the mind so closely to books that the student was 


unfitted for business life. She would giadly spend any 


amount of means in sending him to a scientific or pro- 


fessional school, that his learning might at once be made 
practically available. This is but the echo of the thoughts 
They 
see in the distant future a race to be run—a good to be 
reached—and they wish their sons and daughters to be 
put under special training forthe trial. Never did people 
believe more firmly than they, that wealth is the strong 
element of greatness, and that cur increased riches is an 
evidence of our growth and development. But of those 
who make the race of life a race for wealth and power, 
or, lacking the energy necessary for its acquirement, wor- 
ship at its shrine, what is their mental food ? What things 
afford them pleasure? What are their deepest thoughts ? 
With what eye or ear would they look upon or listen to 
the sublime or beautiful in nature or in art ? Would it not 
be with something of the feeling of the practical barber 
who regarded Niagara in all its grandeur, as & machine for 
making lather by wholesale; or, of the fashionable lady in 
one of our cities, who, on being shown a fine painting, 
after a short expressionless look, turned to the admiring 
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artist with the remark, “Isn't it cunnin’ ?”’ or of the suc- 
cessful banker who would have the orchestra silent between 
the acts because it interfered with his study of the mone- 
tary article in the evening paper. They forget that true 
greatness is not wealth, position, or political influence, but 
a spiritual condition worthy to excite love, interest and ad- 
miration, and a proof of possessing it is the power to ex- 
gjte these feelings. They do not appreciate the true aim 
of life. They do not know that merely strengthening the 
intellect, storing the memory and solidifying the character 
is not a fit preparation for life’s enjoyments and life’s 
duties ; that there are other elements of their being that 
demand culture and room for healthy growth; that a true 
education consists in a harmonious development of all the 
powers of the mind and heart and body so that in what- 
ever sphere in life their lot may be cast, they may be able 
to enjoy whatever is beautiful and good around, may be 


incited to a higher life, and exert this same power for good | 


everywhere within the circle of their influence. 

But to be less general in our demands for a higher cul- 
ture, let me present some reasons for the development of 
the zsthetic part of our being, that which will make us 
to appreciate and admire whatever is beautiful in life, in 
nature, and in art; which will create within us some- 
thing,—if but a tithe—of the feeling that produced our 
masterpieces of painting, of poetry, and of music, or of 
that which we call a love of nature; arouse within us not 
only emotions at sight of the beauties of the distant pros- 
pect, but for every earnestly expressed thought and 
honestly performed action that will tend to the elevation 
of man. 

/Esthetics relates to sensible impressions. In the divi- 
sion of mind as given by metaphysicians into intellect, 
sensibility and will, or the capacities of knowing, feeling, 
and aeting,—esthetics is to sensibility what logic is to 
intellect, and ethics is to will. 

An appreciation of the beautiful is not only a means of 
pleasure, but of restraint from vice and sensuality. Men 
of active temperaments cannot well be idle and at the 
same time be innocent, and if none others be afforded, 
will have a relish for pleasures in a degree criminal, Let 
us then widen the sphere of our enjoyments, and innocent 
pleasures be put within reach of all, so that even amidst 
the hurry and bustle of business, or when these cares are 
laid aside, they may engage in them with a zest and relish 
that will withstand the temptations to evil, and find in 
them a degree of calm satisfaction that can hardly be ap- 
preciated Means of relaxation from the bent of thought 
necessary in the pursuit of business are thus afforded, and 
at the same time, the mind is prevented from seeking the 


other extreme of idleness and neglect which so often ac- | 


company our more sensuous pleasures. Mere cultivation 
of the intellect will never subdue the passions, Instead 
of not only conceiving but being instruments in carrying 
out the noblest forms of thought and action, their influ- 
ence may be throwh in the opposite scale, but if our 
whole being be proportionately developed, they will be 
turned to a laudable purpose, and be powers for good in- 
stead of evil. This relaxation by a contemplation of the 
beautiful whether in nature or art, has a good influence 
upon both mind and body. If you give yourself up 
wholly to its enjoyment, active labors are forgotton, cares 
of the world are let go, sorrows are dropped, ‘all threads 
of thought are snapped in the loom, and the shuttle car- 
ries a new yarn and the fabric stretches out a new pattern.” 
It not only burnishes anew the intellect, drives away 
moroseness and melancholy but tends to keep the animal 
spirits in that healthy state so necessary to our comfort and 
enjoyment of life. 

But has not this culture its dangers ? the utilitarian will 
ask. If the mind be turned in this direction will it not 





be filled with the wild fancies and vague day-dreams in 
which so many otherwise clever people resort to their own 
loss and that of the world around them ? Will our young 
men be as likely to engage in active business, or put forth 
that zeal and energy necessary to success? Will our la- 
dies rise to the useful purposes of the development of the 
beautiful within them, or will they not exercise it in the 
adornment of that which is without? Will they not 
build castles in the air to the neglect of their parlors and 
kitchens on earth? As many may not be able to satisfy 
the new feelings thus created within them, will it not be- 
get vain desires and sad regrets? Can the world of nature 
and of art be so poor as not to be able to satisfy the de- 
sires of our nature thus created? Besides, all disappoint- 
ments do not breed vain regrets. True, all cannot sur- 
round themselves with masterpieces of sculpture and paint- 
ing, or after the labors of the day, enjoy the pleasures af- 
forded by the piano, the organ, the harp, but a// of beauty 
is not found in these. The whole world is full of it. It 
is found in the stately forest tree as well in the Venus de 
Medici; in a mountain crag or distant landscape as well 
as in the production of a Raphael; it is found in the sing- 
ing of the birds, the purling of the brook, the wafting of 
the breeze, or the deep-toned fury of the tempest, .s wel | 
as in the production of a Mozart. 

Man’s labors are chiefly directed to the world and his 
living in it. Will he do worse, or his life be nearer a 
failure, if his mind, touched to fine issues, present him 
with visions of beauty not only in the fields of nature and 
art around him, but in the different relations of man to 
his fellow-men? Will woman be less contented with her 
lot, and more anxious to transcend her sphere, that beau- 
tiful visions and harmonious sounds rise up through the 
clouds of care and anxiety which surround her, telling her 
of peace and happiness? Will life be less worth living to 
either man or woman, to see the lives of those about 
them instead of ‘ dim shadows on the wall,” assume har- 
monious proportions, forming pictures for their study, 
rather than harsh criticism ? Will man be less successful 
in any business pursuit worthy of the name, that his mind 
is trained to harmony and “the divine order of things?” 
Will a woman be less a model mother or housewife if ‘a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever” be found in all her 
labors, whether of love or duty? Will the laboring man 
be less fitted for his work if he sees something to admire 
in the fashionings of his own handiwork, or harmony in 
the sounds of nature as they come o’er his ear like 


—“the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor?” 

Will the student be less ardently attached to his books 
if he sees in them by means of the words of an author, 
scenes pictured in colors, and their beauty heightened by 
vivid descriptions as with the pencil of a master? If he 
is in ecstacies with a thought, or even its vesture, or with 
the beauties he may have found concealed ina single 
word, will he be more liable to neglect his studies and 
seek pleasure in those questionable enjoyments of a stu- 
dent’s life? To be a studentin the fullest sense of the 
word, to be able to study or to read understandingly, he 
must not only be able to appreciate the energy and force 
that are contained in words and their combinations, but the 
beauties which a happy combination affords. His imagi- 
nation must be warm to retain the images he receives, 
from whatever source, to transform them into his own, 
and give expression to them in proper forms. We thus 
not only furnish a means of enjoyment, and by which he 
can better appreciate the results of his labors, but as 


“¢ He seeks fresh fountains in a foreign soil, 
The pleasure lessens the attending toil.” 





—— 
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This desire for the beautiful is a part of our being, and, 
as such, demands culture. Restrain it or leave it uncared 
for, and you have a barren waste or dense jungle In the 
fluttering of its untrained wings many see nought but vio- 
lations of their preconceived notions of propriety or of the 
laws of wealth. They dread this youthful enthusiasm 
which in themselves has been suppressed. Instead of 
culture and room for healthy development and growth, 
they crush it out by improper restrictions and restraints. 





They not only crush out the wsthetic paftt of the child’s 
nature, but because of its relations with the other ele- 
ments of its being, stint and retard their growth. 

Goethe somewhere tells us that in order to the develop- 
ment of the esthetic faculty within us, we should have 
before us, or in the room we most frequent, some model 
of statuary or painting, some beautiful specimen of art. 
This by its silent influence will ever direct towards what 
is good. It will unconsciously become a part of our very 
existence and be within us our standard of perfection. 
But we should not depend on this alone. In these days of 
printing- presses and of cheap reading, books furnish one 
of the readiest means of culture that can be afforded. 
Not only books for the schools, but those furnishing a 
variety and range of reading. To merely live in an 
atmosphere of books, even if they are not read, places us 
on an elevation far above those not thus surrounded. By 
some mesmeric influence they tend to mould and develop 
within us what is good, and in a measure, at least, re- 
strain what is evil. But books are to be read. In them 
we have not only man’s researches in the field of science, 


the history of nations, tribes, and individuals, with the in- | 


fluence they have exerted in the world, and in bringing 


man to that perfection which should be the ultimate aim | 
| incite him to a higher life. 


of all our striving, but by means of poetry and romance, 
the workshop of the imagination is opened to our view, 
and by the “ music of speech ” and “harmony of words ” 


a feast is set before us upon dishes set in jewels by the | 


hands of a master workman, and furnishing the very 
nourishment we need. We find in the classical writings 
of all languages these beautiful images. 
from nature. This same book in all its freshness and 
purity is open to us, and we must study it to attain real 
strength and vigor of mind. He who desires to appreci- 


ate the beautiful must study it in all its aspects, by day | 


and by night, in sunshine and storm, on the mountain and 
in the valley, on the prairie and in the forest, on the 


desert and on the sea, and enjoy whatever is beautiful and | 
grand wherever they may be. An acquaintance with nature | 


is not only a ready means of culture, but it furnishes the 
means ready at hand for all who desire it. 


They should be encouraged to observe—irom results to | 


seek the cause and from causes to seek results—and with | 
the eye of fancy see what is not visible to the natural | 
eye. 


in increasing their material wealth, or in adding to their | 
physical comfort. They should be led to see within 
them a new life and a new growth; to discern the pro- | 
portions of the shooting blade, the perfect arrangement of | 
the ear, the harmony of the colors of the ripening stalk | 
as it bends gracefully in the sunlight; to admire the up- 
rising twig, the strength and beauty of the sturdy oak, | 
extending its arms in graceful lines or felled to the earth | 
by the keen axe of the woodman, furnishing ribs and 
beams for the swift-sailing merchantman. If even in | 
fancy these are indistinctly outlined, may it be with a 
thrill of joy and a heart overflowing with gratitude to 
God for his mercies and the beauties with which he has 
surrounded us, and not with the silent inquiry, What is | 
all this worth? How can these be made to add to my 
material wealth and political importance ? ; 





They are taken | 


They should see in the grain of wheat, or the | 
acorn, other beauties than the influence they will exert | 


| September, 


The advance we are making in physical science, if 
properly directed, adds a new element for our proper men- 
tal development, by opening to our view the real gran- 
deur of the world we live in. By the disclosures made 
by chemical analysis, the telescope, the microscope, for- 
eign intercourse and travel, we should learn that more 
than our practical needs are to be supplied. The beauti- 
ful relations of the parts in nature, the wonders that lie 
concealed in every atom of matter, the glories of the 
heavens as they are revealed to us anew, and even the 
invention and rise of the various appliances by which 
these are revealed, should startle us with feelings of sur- 
prise and joy, and lead us to feel that this is not a base 
utilitarian world. Looking at these appliances from a 
purely practical point of view, what are they? What is 
Bits of glass in rims of brass. What are 


a telescope ? 
Brass or the baser irdn. 


telegraphs and steam engines ? 


| In the region of the fine arts, what are the materials 


of the colors so beautifully portrayed upon the canvass? 
Paints taken from the earth. What is the brush of a 
master artist? A bunch of bristles. What is the favor- 
ite musical instrument of the masters of the past or of 
the present day? Wood and wire. What are we our. 
selves? Clay arranged in the form of pipes and strings, 
with a something put in it that elevates us. The man 
of true culture looks upon these in a more elevated light. 
He does not look to the telescope and microscope to 
merely know the materials of which they are made, and 


| for the discovery of new fields for his ownership, and new 


forces which he can exert for the increase of his material 
wealth, or, tothe productions of art merely for what they 
will bring in the market, but for an elevating of this 
soul withen him, for the influence they will exert to 


To lay down more definite rules for our culture and 
development is perhaps unnecessary, and not desirable 
Individual cases require specific treatment. The teacher, 
imbued with the importance of his work, and knowing 


| what is to be done, will readily find the special means 


necessary. Let him endeavor not only to strengthen the 
intellect and energy of purpose, but to produce a being 
sensible to all the beauties of thought and color and sound 


| and form—a being in which delicate perceptions of shades 


and tones lost to the common eye and ear—powers of 
detecting harmonies between the world of nature around 
and the soul within—will blend themselves like prismatic 
colors in the purer light of a higher culture. Let there 
be an effort to concentrate in the character all those hap- 
pily blended graces of the soul which bear an affinity to 
nature in her summertide—graces which are too vivid to 
become wearisome, and too varied to become tame. Let 
there be an effort to fit all to be as it were corner-stones, 
not only solid and strong, but “ corner-stones polished 
after the similitude of a palace.” 


Further progress was made in the enrolment. 


| Adjourned to 2 p. m. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 

The Association was called to order at the 
hour appointed, when J. R. Gaff, of Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., read a report on Mental Philoso- 
phy and its Relation to the Theory of Teach- 
ing. 

The report was, on motion, received, after 
which the Association sang ‘‘America,” led by 
W. W. Woodruff, of Chester. 

Prof. Best being absent, his report was post- 
poned, and one on Permanent Certificates, by 


S. D. Ingram, Esq., of Dauphin, was substi- 
q P : 
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tuted. This, with the other reports and papers 
read during the session will appear in October 
No. of Yournal. 

The discussion of the report was opened by 
W. V. Davis, of Lancaster, who said that he 
had ever regarded the power of a Superintend- 
ent arbitrarily to annul a certificate, after he 
had granted it on full examination, as a mon- 
strosity. A legal diploma once granted, is per- 
manent. ‘Though dismissed from one county, 
the lawyer can practice in another. So in any 
other profession, But the County Superin- 
tendent can take away even a permanent certi- 
ficate as it is now called—he never saw one 
where the power to annul was not claimed. 
The very meaning of the word permanent is 
to remain, and it ought to remain. In the case 
of provisional certificates, the Superintendent 
may refuse to renew it for cause, but there 
should be no power to annul even that until 
the expiration of the time for which it was 
granted. ‘This is more than autocratic power. 
He sharply criticized the method of examina- 
tion once in vogue—he did not know about the 





present—when the Superintendent had spent a 
week overhauling the dictionary for hard words | 
and working up examples in mental arithmetic, | 
and after all was prepared, calling together the | 
teachers, and turning al] these preparations in | 
full force upon some poor girl, taking her | 
through the list of prepared questions, and not | 
even letting her know whether her answers | 
were right or wrong. How could the teacher, | 
under such a sys:em, meet the Superintendent 
as a friend? It should be his business to draw | 
out what she knows, and help her when it was | 
necessary—to find out in the kindest way pos- 

sible whether she was really competent to take | 


charge of a school. He approved the closing | 
part of the report, and hoped the teachers 
would find some way to make a standard certi- 
ficate which should be really permanent. A 
teacher, as well asa citizen, should find his 
qualifications good all over the country; not, 
if he changed his county, be compelled to 
submit to re-examination or return whence he 
came, The provisional arrangement is all right 
—it is needed—but every certificate should be 
good while it lasts, and really permanent when 
it professes so to be. 

A. Burtt, of Pittsburg, moved that further 
discussion be postponed until after the reading 
of the essay. 

Prof. Wyers said that this had evidently 
opened up a very pretty quarrel. He was out 
of the ring. ‘The Superintendents ought to be 
able to take care of themselves. However, he 
disagreed in toto with the manner in which the 





gentleman had spoken of examinations. 
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He was called to order, as the question was 
postponement, and replied : Yes, sir, 1 am com- 
ing tothat. The affair promises so well that I 
hope it will not be postponed, but go on at 
once. 

Mr. Burtt’s motion was defeated. 

H. Houck moved that all speeches in discus- 
sion should be limited to five minutes. 

W. H. Parker amended that the rule take 
effect after the present discussion; which was 
accepted, and the motion carried. 

J. C. Gilchrist, of Washington, said he sup- 
posed everybody understood his position. He 
claimed to be the friend of the teacher, and 
could not see wherein the present system was 
oppressive. What had been said to excite sym- 
pathy was false friendship. Our system of ex- 
amination is the best for the teacher and the 
cause. What we most want are thorough, 
competent teachers. Our present _ works 
well ; witness the advancement manifested by 
this unprecedented assemblage. ‘There are two 
wrong positions in the report and the discus- 
sion. ‘The profession of the teacher is not 
matured, and cannot be compared to those of 
law and medicine. Any argument based on 
the assumption of a profession is not true. Then 
in the other professions there is concurrent ju- 
risdiction all over the State. Our system makes 
each separate district its ewn judge of its own 
standard, which is in many cases too low for 
the surrounding country. Henze the necessity 
for re-examination. No honest teacher will 
be afraid—he will welcome the test, and prove 
himself worthy of the cause he professes to 
serve. If he is not willing to do so, he does 
not understand his own responsibilities. The 
system is new yet, and does not work perfectly. 


| If it were put to vote the majority of teachers 


would say they were satisfied with it. The 
idea advanced of tyranny of Superintendents is 
a myth which troubles the minds of some peo- 
ple—the teachers do not sustain it. ‘The only 
change he would propose would be to plage 
the matter of permanent certificates in the hands 
of a Board of State Examiners, their diploma 
to have full force all over the State. He had 
not much confidence even in this. 

H. D. Persons, Co. Supt. of Crawford, 
spoke of the report proposing to abolish num- 
bers “ four” and “five” in grading certificates. 
He thought it would be well if we could thus 
get rid of poor material. But we must have 
teachers—if we cannot get good, we must take 
middling. He would not risk depreciating the 
standard. If we do away with “ four” and 
“¢ five,” and fill the schools, he would be satis- 
fied. So far as tyranny was concerned, he was 
willing to submit that question to the teachers 
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present, and see whether they do not regard | 
the Superintendents as friends. All power is | 
arbitrary—that of the Superintendents no more | 
so than others. He must have some discretion; | 
if he abuses his power, he is unworthy to hold | 
his position. The gentleman says the power | 
to annul a certificate is a monstrosity. Such a | 
power must be vested somewhere, and where | 
better than in the power which granted it? | 
The system is right as it stands. A teacher | 
may reach a standard which renders him | 
worthy of a permanent, and may not hold to | 
it. We want the qualifications to remain. | 
We may deplore it, but there is no doubt of | 
the tendency of the human mind to lose things. | 
If it always retained what it acquired, we could | 
establish our standard and grant “ permanents ”’ | 
with impunity. The gentleman’s plan has | 
been tried. The old law did make the county | 
professional certificate permanent, and the 
holders could laugh at the Superintendent. 
Some schools may have been blessed by these 
teachers, but many more have been cursed. | 
Many of those “ permanent” teachers are | 
lower grade than provisional ‘*two” and 
“three.” Some of those who hold them in | 
my county are very far behind in theory and | 
practice, and zeal in the work. Many of our | 
best teachers approve of the annual examination | 
for their own benefit, and are never absent if 
they can possibly attend. They say the ex- 
amination is worth more to them for review 
and gaining new ideas than a month of school. 
The teacher who is unwilling to have the 
Superintendent know his true status is unfit for 
the profession. 

i. B. Whittington, of Philadelphia, said he | 
had thought over this matter carefully for sev- 
eral years, and his conclusions were founded on 
experience. The opinions expressed by the 
State Superintendent before the Board of Con- 
trol, coincided with his. He thought the 
county Superintendent should give only profes- | 
sional certificates for a given time, and that a 
Board of Examiners should be created for the | 
State, who should grant permanents, after as- | 
certaining that the applicants are versed not 
only in the branches taught in the schools, but 
on all general subjects, and possessed the art of | 
imparting his knowledge to others. The issue | 
of the old professional certificate did not benefit 
the cause, for every superintendent made his 
own standard, and there was no uniformity. 
We want a State Board and a uniform standard. 

State Superintendent Wickersham moved to 
continue this discussion at the evening session. 
Carried. 

The Association sang Coronation—*All 
hail the power of Jesus’ name.” 





| tion. 


| war of ideas. 


(September, 


Miss Martha Glass, of Pittsburg, read an 
able essay on The Present Needs of our Public 
Schools, of which an abstract, promised us, has 
not been received up to the time of going to 
press. 

Adjourned to 7:30 p. m. 

TUESDAY EVENING. 

The evening session was held in the Court 
House, which was occupied during the day by 
an adjourned court. ‘The church was too small 
even for day sessions. 

Mrs. Randall, of the Oswego ‘Training 


| School, read ** No Sect in Heaven.” 


Rev. W. C. Falconer, of Mercer county, 
delivered an address on “* Conflict and Reform,” 


somewhat as follows: 

The progress of the world from barbarism to civiliza- 
tion, from heathenism to Christianity, has been, by suc- 
cessive reformations. Change is not necessarily reforma- 
Only the upward and onward movement is reform- 
ation, and all such movements bear the historic marks of 
conflict. Side by side with the triumph of principle is 


| the victory of arms. 


Oftentimes men and nations are forced to climb the 
steep, not seeing the light till the summit is reached. 
Looking back, they read their bloody record and wonder 
at their stupidity. But had they been left in the lower 
plane, they would have died wise only in their own con- 
ceit. 

War is fearful, but the alternative may be more to be 
feared, Conflict, then, is not indiscriminately the worst 
fate of a people. Plymouth Rock, Magna Charta, the 
death of feudalism, and the life of civil and religious free- 


| dom, are but samples of the glorious fruits of conflict. 


But physical conflict is not all. There are conflicts, 


| sharp, decisive, and reformatory, in which sword is never 


drawn. Scarcely a proverb or precept of the multitude 
we now teach our children as admitted truths but has a 
history that pictures conflict of thought and battle. Wit- 


| ness the struggles of Columbus, of Kepler, and of the host 


of champions of scientific and religious truth, who strug- 
gled not only against sickness and poverty, but also against 
ignorance, impudence and stupidity. 

Passing down the current of reform, we find science and 
logic, and common-sense principles of investigation gain- 
ing ground, only through debate, contest angry and long. 

This has been the history of the disenthralment of 
truth. Is there conflict now? There is. In Europe 


| controversy is ripe, not only on political questions, but on 


questions involving the deepest principles known to the 
human mind, and related to many of the highest inter- 
ests of man. In Great Britain, particularly, is there a 
Mill and McCosh are known and read by 
the thinking world. Why? Because the questions they 
discuss underlie the foundation of all that enlightened im- 
mortality holds dear. 

You may say these are metaphysics and uninteresting 
to great masses. But these great masses sooner or later, 
as the history of the world shows, must be made better 
or worse by the prevailing philosophy of their age. It was 
aremark of De Tocqueville that he was “ struck with the 
influence which metaphysics exercised over society in gen- 
eral.” 

Another reason why such books as the above-men- 
tioned are read, is found in the wide-spread cultivation of 
the age. This is gratifying in view of the great number 
of their readers that are American. The age in which 
we live is one in which are freely discussed the deepest 
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and most speculative questions ; notwithstanding it be- 
longs toa century which erected those intensely practical 
monuments—the invention of the telegraph, the laying 
of the Atlantic cable, the invention of the steam-engine, 
and the completion of the Pacific railway. The practi- 
cal questions growing out of these speculations are essen- 
tial to the complete education of man, and will command 
intellect, energy and fidelity. 

In the domain of the physical sciences, the contest is 
not less raging. There are upheavals, reverses, and rev- 
olutions, Discoveries are rapid, startling and involved. 
They not only threaten each other, but the strong-holds 
of the moral sciences as well. Many, as of old, tremble 





at the issue, and sceptics and materialists make the most | 


of the situation ; but will truth suffer? Not in the least. 
It is the conclusion we wish to reach that the testimony 
of the ages teaches us to have abiding faith in eternal 
verities. We have certainly learned enough in two 
thousand years of controversy not to be afraid of facts. 
Facts are truth, and truth is the foundation of faith. 
Faith never feared facts. The Christian faith is friendly 
to facts. No Christian scholar need tremble before the 
most wonderful nor the most minute discovery of either 
essence or law of nature. Let us have facts. Let dis- 
covery goon. The faith, or form, or symbol that cannot 
stand side by side with truth wherever found, or however 
related, will best serve humanity by quickly creeping to 
the fabled land of oblivion. Some questions of the day 
affecting our social and civil life, were then reviewed : 

1. The question relating to the political status of wo- 
men. 

2. The old question of the object of an institution of 
learning, now discussed with renewed energy and from 
new stand-points, by the leading educators of Europe and 
America. 

3. What branches should be most relied upon in the 
work of instruction ? 

He took decided grounds in favor of reform in this 
matter. Making Latin verses is not the business nor the 
ambition of the nineteenth century. The modern 
sciences should not have a subordinate place. At the 
same time, linguistic studies should hold a prominent 
place, and the ancient classics should not be abandoned. 
The animus of the movement against linguistic studies 
was altogether in the interest of a bold materialism. 

4. How far is it wise and safe for the State to legislate 


in the direction of cumpulsory education? Has aman a | 


right to inflict ignorance upon his child? Has the State 
a right to step in between parent and child and educate 
the latter to prevent him from becoming a criminal and 
pauper? Compulsory education was favored as a means 
of wholesome reform. 

The speaker remarked, in conclusion : 

We have introduced these sample questions of the day, 
not so much for discussion of them as to illustrate the 
age in which we live, and the work we have to do, and 
to point out the manner in which truth will best be 
reached in each case, viz: by investigation untrammeled 
by the shadow of antiquity ; by controversy, fearless of 
conventionality ; by conflict of ideas, manly and resolute, 
seeking not victory, but truth. Let forms and theories, 
and institutions be shaken with a firm, but friendly 
hand, that only the wheat may be preserved. Let nothing 
stand that has no better test of value than its age. Gold 
loves to be tried. Truth loves to be tested. Only dross 
and error fear the crucible of controversy. Nothing can 
be worse for truth and humanity than stagnation of 
thought, always followed by indifference, inaction, and 
degradation. We welcome investigation and conflict of 
ideas. 


Prof. W. B. Hall, of Philadelphia, sang 
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** Only a little Flower,” and, in response to an 
encore, “ Katie Lee and Willie Gray.” 

The discussion of permanent certificates was 
resumed. Mr. Woodruff was called on, but 
declined to speak. 

State Superintendent Wickersham said he had 
moved the potponement to get a full expression 
of opinion on this important matter from the 
teacher’s standpoint. We are growing, and 
want to keep pace with the general progress ; 
and if any change is needed, and the teachers 
desire it, their voice will be heeded. He could 
promise this so far as the influence of his posi- 
tion extended. If necessary, the whole system 
can be reconstructed. Then the question will 
be, what shall we have? What will be best 
for the teacher, for the pupil, for the common 
school system ? We must have examinations, he 
supposed, and agents to conduct them ; and we 
must have grades of certificate. Now, who 
shall be the agents? what kind of certificates 
shall they give? and how many grades of them ? 
Is the Association prepared to answer these 
questions ?} He would venture to say that if 
some of those who had spoken would attempt 
to shape a law for this purpose, their conclu- 
sion would be something very like the present 
system. 

A. Burtt, of Pittsburg, said that many years 
ago we had been informed by State Superin- 
tendent Hickok, that the professional certificate 
would be permanent; subsequently Dr. Bur- 
rowes said that the new form would be perma- 
nent, and constitute a license to teach for life. 
These views were publicly expressed in Pitts- 
burg on two occasions. The first form was 
cancelled, and anew one came, ‘The teachers 
quietly submitted, and were informed by the 
State department that there would be no further 
cancellation. Now this last action cancels the 
old permanent, and creates a new one which is 
again styled permanent. And to crown all, we 
are informed that the idea that even this is per- 
manent is a myth. For the Legislature next 
winter may be invoked to cancel the whole 
thing. How shall we ever have a profession 
if we goon thus? The teacher is nobody. 
To-day he has a diploma from the State for life 
—to-morrow it may be waste paper. It is urged 
that all are not up to the standard. Well, the 
profession isin its infancy. When the other 
professions started, did all know everything? 
He would be glad if teachers all knew more, 
himself included—there was room for it. He 
wanted to have a profession, and go on learning 
and developing. While what purports to bea 
commission is but a worthless falsehood, how 
can any one take a proper interest in the profes- 
sion? 
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W. L. Armstrong, of Crawford, said he was 
a teacher in the common schools. He did not 


care what action of the State took away his | 


certificate, if it was best for the schools and 
wisely considered, 
teacher, but the teacher for the State. 


the feelings of the teachers. This is a matter 
for the parents in the State to consider. He 
asked no favors for the teachers ; thought they 
were able to stand on their own merits. He 
did not ask the State to take care of his cer- 
tificate ; he would do that himself. If it is 
judged best to annul it, and raise the standard, 
he would try and come up to it. All he asked 
was for the State to act wisely in the matter. 
The fault of the system was in the old set of 
certificates, and not in the superintendency. 
W. V. Davis said all would agree with Mr. 
Wickersham as to the necessity of examination. 


He was willing to admit that the Superintend- | 
His objection was | 


ent was the proper agent. 
to the power to annul what he, had done. 
When the teacher has been examined and re- 
ceived a professional certificate for a given time, 
let it alone. Future legislation should affect 
new applicants, not those whose position has 
been officially established. 
only new applicants, but even permanent cer- 
tificates, to come into the same category and go 
through the same mill, is what makes all the 
difficulty. 
retrospective law, to ex post facto legislation. 
Let what the Department said was good at the 
time, stand undisturbed. 
coming in. 


new fill their places, the standard will be raised. 

A. T. Douthett, County Superintendent of 
Allegheny, said power must exist somewhere, 
and when the power of Superintendents hurt 
anybody it would be time to cry out. 
not think teachers had been hurt much. 
there was a single person who had suffered from 


the tyranny of a Superintendent let him or her | 


stand up. When the power is abused it will 
be time to restrain it. ‘The action of the De- 
partment meets the approval of ninety-nine 
hundredths of the teachers in the State. 
one here will say that the qualifications for a 


teacher twenty years ago would be good enough | 


for to-day. ‘The idea that we are thus to be- 
come fossils is simply ridiculous. 
progress, onward and upward. 
who stands still will be swept away. 
ther legislation would advance the cause, he 
would vote for it. 


uses his power, there is another power behind 


The State is not for the | 
That | 
which is best for the children of the State | 
should be done, no matter how it may affect | 


| tyros. 


This requiring not | 


He objected to the operation of a | 


Legislate for those | 
Thus you will have a nucleus for | 
the profession, and as the old die off and the | 


He did | 
If | 


Not | 


We want } 
The individual | 
If fur- | 


If the Superintendent mis- | 
| chapter of John, and offered a prayer. 
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| the throne to call him to account. He object- 
ed to placing the profession of a teacher ona 
par with law and medicine; when we are es- 
| tablished on a basis like theirs the theories ad - 
vanced may be practicable—but not at pre- 
sent. 

J. C. Gilchrist, of Washington, contended 
that we have no profession. A profession 
comprehends first a science, then those pursuing 
its calling. We have as yet, no science of 
didactics. We have a nucleus of those who 
are engaged in the practical work and have the 
| State Certificate, and those who hold the pro- 

fessional diploma from the professional school. 
This is the body of practitioners who must 
form the basis of the profession—not mere 


W. H. Parker, of Philadelphia, said there 

was a remedy for any who had been ill-used by 

| the annulling of certificates. If the certificate 

is a contract, let them take it into the courts of 

law, and if the act impairs a contract it will be 
set aside as unconstitutional. 

Prof. S. R. Thompson, of West Virginia, 

| said that there was no common basis for these 

certificates—they form no standard of qualifi- 


| cation, no basis for any professional class. 


They have no claims to be permanent unless 
based on a uniform system of examination, 
under which the same certificate will have the 
same value, by representing the same qualifica- 
tions. While nine-tenths of the teachers teach 
only for two or three years, there will be no 
basis for a permanent profession. Yet there is 
a large body of thorough teachers who ought 
to constitute a profession, and the question is 
how to make these, and these only, the profes- 
sional class. 

W.C. Falconer moved to appoint a com- 
| mittee of five practical teachers (not Superin- 
| tendents) to draft the sense of the Association 
on this subject. 

The motion was agreed to, and the com- 
mittee appointed as follows: A. N. Burtt, Pitts- 
| burg; A. N. Raub, Clinton; Miss Maggie 
Stuart, Mercer ; Miss Mary McCord, Mifflin; 
Miss S. J. Price, Chester. 

The Baker Brothers gave some ‘good instru- 
mental music, when Rey. J. N. Boyle made a 
few remarks on behalf of the local committee. 
| Prof. Williams, of Pittsburg, read a selec- 
tion from * Horatius.” 

Prof. Hall sang ** Blow, Bugle, Blow,” in an 
inimitable manner, after which adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

Opened by singing the “* Beautiful River” in 

| full chorus. 


Rey. W. H. Gill read a part of the third 


} 
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The railroad arrangements were announced, | 


and further emolment made. 
Prof. Hall sang «*‘ The Three Calls,” 
W. V. Davis, by unanimous consent, ob- | 
tained leave to offer the following: 
Wuergas, The question of compulsory attendance at | 
school is beginning to be agitated in many of our States, | 
as being one of vital importance to the welfare of our 
youth and to the cause of education at large ; therefore, 
Resolved, That a committee of 
report on this subject at the next annual meeting of this 
Association. 
On motion, the resolution was laid on the 
table. 
Col. C. Cornforth, of McKean, read areport, 
on The Family, the School and the Church | 
as educators of youth, which, with others, will | 
appear in our next issue. 
The discussion of this report was opened by | 
Amos Row, of Lancaster, who confined his re- 
marks to the work of the family. This im- 
portant matter had never before been presented 
to the Association as it deserved. While we 
talk of the progress made in developing the 
physical, intellectual and moral nature, we 
must acknowledge that we often feel that the 
results are not what they ought to be. Physi- 


! 
| 





be appointed to | 


cal cuiture has been well taken care of—men- | 


tal culture very well; but the heart culture 
which makes men, has not received its just pro- 
portion of attention from educators. Teachers 
are not wholly responsible; while the school 
and the church have their work, the burden 
of this work falls on the parent. For the soul- 
life of the human being is nearest the surface in 
infancy and early childhood. The child has 
an audience with the Father above as accept- 
able as the greatest theologian. He believed in 
childhood prayer. Bishop Potter once said 
that if he could go back to fireside instruction 
in sacred things, and make it universal, he 
would hail the day, though it closed every 
Sabbath school on the face of the globe. The 
speaker agreed with him. He severely cen- 
sured the neglect of this duty by many moth- 


ers. The teacher, though a God-fearing man | 


or woman, has but little time to work upon 
the child, compared with that spent out of 
schoo]. Six hours a day during the school 
term is but little, when we take into account 
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practical question. As parents, we-should profit 
by what we see around us, and take care of 
our own children. Thus we shall escape the 
charge of inconsistency so often and justly 
made against. those who in the pulpit teach 
others, and find time to care for all except 


their own. 
J. H. Shumaker, of Chambersburg, said if 


| we have happy homes, let us be thankful ; -if 
| they are not happy, let us-make them so; if 
| we have none, let us seek them. Where we 


have good schools, let us be thankful; where 
we have not, make them so. As members. of 
the church, we should strive to be worthy of 
our high vocation ; if not members, consider 
whether we had not better become such. The 


| home, the school, and the church are God’s 


agencies for the restoration of an apostate 
world. Blot them out, and there would be no 


| future for us or our successors. We have a 
| part of the great work to do. Let every 
teacher do every child all the good he can. 
When it is Jest for them to play, let them play ; 
so with study, singing, praying, reproof and 
punishment. Let the constant aim be to lift 
the child’s thoughts above the earth he treads. 
The best certificate a teacher has is the one he 
| himself writes on the minds and hearts of his 
| pupils. It cannot be wiped out by a County 
| Superintendent, That record will tell upon the 
| coming generation either well or ill—that 
| certificate is permanent. The characters thus 

written will grow darker with age, or will 
| brighten the pages of the future. The formal 
| certificate of a teacher only shows that he has 
| entered his profession, as the diploma in law 

and medicine; after it is once entered, he makes 
| himself. There are many ministers with orders 
| and no congregations ; lawyers with diplomas 
|and no clients; doctors without patients ; so 
there might be teachers with certificates and no 
'schools. The professional man is what he 
makes himself. 

Professor Shoemaker, of Philadelphia, spoke 
| upon church schools, taking no exception to the 
| argument of the report, but objecting to en- 
couragement of denominational schools as a 
substitute for the common schools. This com- 
mon-schoo] feature in American education is 








the adverse influences of the remaining time. | destined to place us head and shoulders above 
He regretted that those who are high on the | all other nations. Church schools are very well 


walls of Zion neglect to teach these duties on 
the Sabbath to the parents of the land. We 
cannot begin too soon to prepare the child for 
immortality. Mental development is well 


enough, but if the heart is not right, the indi- 
vidual is only made more dangerous to society. 
We must instil principles to direct conduct. 
How shall this best be done? It is a great 


| where there is nothing better. They would 


simply place the elements of our national com- 
pound in justaposition ; but the common school 
is the crucible which fuses them into a homo- 
geneous compound, It does not take from the 
churches, but brings them together, hastening 
the progress of Christian unity, and welding 
the nation into an indivisible whole. The ten 
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dency of denominational schools is essentially 
adverse to this, and therefore he disapproved 
of them as in any way taking the place of the 
common-school system. It is by means of our 
free educational system that the United States 
of America will take and hold their destined 
position as the great nation of the world. 

Albert B. ‘Torrence was glad that this spirit 
of union existed. We need it. With the in- 
creasing flood of immigration we shall find dif- 
ficulty in teaching fast enough to keep the cause 
of education up to its average. Much depends 
on the teacher. He or she, in rural neighbor- 
hoods especially, is looked up to as one who 
knows things, and parents depend upon that to 
a great extent. Teachers should be trained 
with reference to the demand that will thus be 
made upon them. 

W. C. Falconer thought it was not fair to 
throw too much parental responsibility upon 
the teachers, as many of them had no experi- 
ence, and could not be expected to have 
thorough knowledge. 

Col. McFarland, Superintendent of Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools, said that, granting the parent’s 
duty to give moral instruction—that the child 
ought to enter the school-room with a correct 
moral start—what are we to do when the duty 
has been neglected, and they come to us with- 
out instruction? He would not like to esti- 
mate the proportion which are so neglected. 
The Sunday School helps us a little; but even 
Christian parents neglect this matter of moral 
instruction. —The common school system should 
supply all the child needs for symmetrical 
growth of body, mind, and heart. Teachers 
should look closely to the morals of their chil- 
dren—the influence of a faithful Christian 
teacher does not stop with the child, but 
reaches the parent also. He was averse to 
sectarian schools; there is enough common 
ground of truth to stand on while training the 
child ; we can go on the broad ground and 
leave disputed points alone. This matter of 
mora] training demands the most thoughtful 
care, 

J. A. Congdon, of Harrisburg, said we 
should soon have an opportunity of practicing 
upon pagans. The foreign missionary work 
having proved a failure, the heathen are sent to 
our own doors to be educated. He believed 
the influence of a common school system was 
7 ta the wants of any race, to the solution 
of any problem; and that our teachers were 
able and willing for the task. 

W. W. Woodruff said it was remarkable 
how well young men in the pulpit, especially, 
could teach how to train children, and what 
are the duties of parents. As they grow oider, 
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and have practice, their discourses on that point 
become semi-occasional. ‘Those who do train 
children successfully, cannot tell others how to 
do so; they have no theory. Where is the 
mother who can give youa theory of educa- 
tion? The fact is, the more people know 
about children, the less they theorize on the 
subject. 

W. C. Falconer said we must not expect the 
teachers to do what they cannot possibly do. 
The remark about preachers was correct; as 
they grew older they got more sense. The 
family, school and church are one. That is 
the spirit of Protestantism; the only church 
which claims to be lord of the conscience is 
the only one which always has been, and now 
is, opposed to the common-school system. 

Prof. Hall sang “‘ My Trundle Bed.” 

A recess was taken for enrolment. 

A committee of three—Prof. Wickersham, 
Rev. J. N. Boyle and Judge Clark—was ap- 
pointed to ascertain whether the Court House 
could not be secured. They reported at the 
next session they had not succeeded. 

It was announced that 450 names had been 
enrolled. 

J. C. Gilchrist, of Washington, read a re- 
port on Absenteeism as Related to Crime. 

Prof. Wyers being called to the chair pro 
tem, said that one of the duties of the presid- 
ing officer was to keep order. He hoped there 
would be no necessity for severer measures 
than a gentle reminder. Let us put on our 
best behavior with our Sunday clothes. 

The discussion on the report was postponed, 
and music followed by the Baker Brothers. 

The Association sang ‘I am Waiting by the 
River.” Adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 

Association met at two o’clock, and opened 
by singing “‘ The Wanderer.” 

A recess was taken for enrolment. 

C. Townsend, Esq., of New York delivered 
an address on Civil Government. ‘The ignor- 
ance prevailing on the subject of our Govern- 
ment in the United States is appalling. Few 
would believe that it was so extensive and pro- 
found. Many, in fact most men, cannot tell 
the number of the Congressional District in 
which they live. If you ask who was Presi- 
dent in 1784, nine in ten would will say George 
Washington. You don’t know whether it is 
best to laugh at that, do you? Well, nobody 
was President then, nor for some years after ; 
yet some teachers will say that it was George. 
On asking those who had read the Constitution 
to raise their hands, in several institutes in the 
Empire State, I found that about one in sixteen 
yoted. But I could not trust the vote. One 
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man who held up his hand, on being further 
interrogated, said it began «* When in the course 
of human events.” You may laugh at these 
things; but in a republican government, where 
the people are sovereigns, it is a source of pro- 
found regret that there is so much ignorance on 
the subject. The boy in your school to-day 
may grow up to be a member of the Legisla- 
ture, a Judge of the Supreme Court—Chief 
Justice, perhaps—yet he is in a frir way to cast 
his first ballot in ignorance of the institutions 
under which he lives. Ballots thus cast are 
more mischievous than firebrands thrown into 
a populous city. The metropolis destroyed 
could be rebuilt by industry ; but the govern- 
ment once prostrated by the ignorance of voters, 
ard the wasteful prodigality of suffrage, what 
human power will ever reconstruct it? The 
speaker here referred to an Irishman whom he 
had met, whose knowledge of our institutions had 
surprised him. Looking at the curriculum of 
our higher schools we see Latin four years, 
Constitution of the United States three months. 
This is practical toadyism. We consider no 
man educated who has not studied the po'ity of 
Greece and Rome, but give little attention to 
our own institutions. The teachers give it 
little attention ; it is not a requirement of their 
certificate — that permanent certificate which 
is simply a license from the department to rust 
out. Anchored safely in the bosom of the 
State, the “« permanent ” gives himself no more 
trouble to study and improve; the march of 
progress is nothing to him; he has no induce- 
ment to work. He then proceeded to illustrate 
his method of teaching the Constitution, which 
he said was less abstruse than algebra, and ought 
to be taken up next after grammar, geography, 
and arithmetic. Any child who can compre- 
hend mood and tense, can learn all that this plan 
proposes to teach. This answers the question 
when to begin the study. I would first show 
them what a rickety concern we had under the 
old articles of confederation for seven years— 
no President, no national Judiciary, no power 
to raise armies in Congress, only one House, 
and all the States, large and small, equally rep- 
resented. He then proceeded to illustrate, by 
a diagram on the blackboard, his method of 
classification, which is too extended to be given 
here, but which seemed a very clear and com- 
plete system, well adapted to the subject. The 
whole subject could be illustrated in the same 
way, until the pupil had acquired the theory 
and system of our government. What teacher 
would not be proud of such a class on exami- 
nation day? This method has been tested, 
and it works well. He would take a class of 
twenty boys and girls of fifteen, and in sixty 
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days place them beside twenty of the best 
lawyers in the State of Pennsylvania, and the 
class would answer ninety per cent. of a list of 
questions, while the lawyers would not answer 
ten per cent. He distributed gratis a pamphlet 
containing his series of blackboard exercises. 
Mrs. Randall read the “Bugle Song” of 


Tennyson. 
Col. Cornforth offered the following, which 
was adopted : . 


Resolved, That the science of Civil Governments, as 
taught in the Constitution of the United States, should be 
adopted as a branch of common school instruction. 

A. T. Douthett offered the following, which 
was carried unanimously : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are due, 
and are hereby tendered, to Mr. C. Townsend for his able 
and instructive lecture upon Civil Government. 

Professor H. S. Jones, City Superintendent 
of Erie, made a verbal report upon School At- 
tendance. We know the schools are not as 
well filled as they ought to be. Our cities es- 
pecially swarm with children who are growing 
up ignorant, and learning vice on the streets. 
And of those who do attend, few go through 
our higher schools. Then it seems that the 
schools do not prepare men for the great school 
of the world. We are surrounded by educated 
failures. Men must be strong, able to lift and 
carry burdens, to succeed in the world-school, 
and the training of the schools and colleges 
fails to give him this power. We want schol- 
arship in our instructors—scholarship broad 
and deep. We want rulership—the governing 
faculty—which so many scholars are without. 
We want leadership—the tractive power. All 
these qualities are needed, whether we teach A 
BC or the highest branches in our greatest 
schools. ‘The teacher must have sympathy for 
his work—his heart must be in it. He must 
have more money—that he may have books, 
travel, rest—that he may keep his blood in cir- 
culation and develop the elements of a leader. 
The attendance at a country school can be 
doubled by the teacher showing that he teels 
the absence of the scholar. Let the teacher 
take his true place in the community, and he 
will bring the attendance up. For children 
love to learn and to know, and the teacher can 
thus lift them up from ignorance and start them 
in a better life. 

State Superintendent Wickersham announced 
that a National Convention of educators would 
be held at Trenton the following week, in 
which more educational interests would be rep- 
resented and combined than at any previous 
assemblage. He heped as many Pennsylvania 
teachers as possible would be present. 

After a short recess for enrolment, the dis- 
cussion on the report was in order. 
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W. W. Woodruff explained that Miss M. 


L. Sandford was absent because she did not | 
| cover the cause it was found to be—blackber- 


| ries. 


know of her appeintment. Had she known 
she was expected, she would undoubtedly have 
been here. He had not made up his mind how 
we were to secure any better attendance than 
in the past. 
law, and thought the responsibility was largely 
with the individual teacher. 
(the lady whose appointment he filled) had se- 
cured 93 per cent. How many here have done 
as much? [Four hands up.] She was an earnest 
teacher. Many have not the magnetic power 
—they are not morally in fault, but are out of 
their place. The true teacher by nature and 
attainment will secure attendance. Much may 
be done by using all the means we know. 
Business agents may teach us a lesson here. 
Let the teacher go into the district a few days 


before school begins, visit the parents and get | 


them to send the children. Some come late, 
teach the term through and go away, and never 
are acquainted with one-third of the parents of 
their pupils. This matter is largely with you. 
Parents are careless, and you must stir them 
up. It is part of your professional duty to keep 
up your school. 


Prof. McCormick, of Cambria, said if the | 


teacher could get up plenty of picnics and 
strawberry festivals he might keep the children. 


Probably it could be done for $100 a day. One | 


would think that our 8,000 beautiful ladies 


ought to attract them to the school-house, yet 


we find but 60 per cent. If this is the fault 


of our teachers, they must be a very ignorant | 
class of people. Even those teachers who have | 
| years—the schoo] ages from six to about six- 

teen. 
| from six to sixteen, the figures would still show 


the faculty of leadership fail to secure regular 
attendance—many circumstances affect it which 
are beyond control, such as sickness, etc. The 


salary of teachers is too small to command all | 
_ He illustrated by a family of eight children of 
| different ages—say they attended from six to 


these high qualities spoken of. 
Amos Row related an experience of his own 


in Lancaster county, which showed the effect | 
A young man received a | 


school who was not well qualified; but in two | 
eight children, five in school, the other three 


of soul in teaching. 


years he had doubled his school in numbers, 


beautified its surroundings, improved himself, | 
up in ignorance. 
| State these figures had been similarly used to 
| prove a state of facts which does not exist. 


and received a salary larger than any of the 
older teachers, the speaker being among the 
number. ‘Though unprepared when he en- 
tered, his soul was in his work; he had known 


him to walk six or eight miles to the Institute | 
His school, | 


of those days to get information. 
though expected to be turbulent, was a mode] 
of order. 

Prof. Thompson conceded the power of 
good teachers to secure attendance, but it would 
not work in all cases. In one corner of his 
State there were 30 or 40 schools in which the 
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He was opposed to a compulsory | 


Miss Sandford | 


| his State. 
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| attendance invariably fell off one-half during 


the month of July. On taking pains to dis- 


Supt. Peisons, of Cambria, said it was a good 


| thing to have soul in your work, but how much 


soul could you get for $10 a month? We 
want the value of teachers properly appreciated, 
and their services adequately paid, before we 
can have things as they ought to be. We 
must have more knowledge on this subject of 
education among the people—more public 
spirit among our directors—to induce such 
teachers as had been described to come into 
the profession. Doing everything for one’s 
country and getting poor pay is very good 
theory, but don’t work in practice. 

State Superintendent Wickersham called on 
ex-Superintendent E, E. White, of Ohio, to 
add his opinion to those already given. He 
has an enviable reputation, and we are glad to 
have him among us. 

Mr. White expressed his pleasure at meeting 
the teachers of Pennsylvania, and spoke par- 
ticularly of the statistics given by the report 
under discussion, as bearing unjustly against 
The idea that “ figures won’t lie” 
was a false one, he said, as they beat everything 
in the country at lying. On the figures given, 
it would seem that over 200,000 children were 
outside of the schools, growing up with no 
schoo! advantages at all. 950,000 enumerated, 
725,000 enrolled in the schools, seems to show 
that the remainder were absent from school. 
It does not show anything of the kind. The 
enumeration includes from five to twenty-one 


So even if every child attended school 


the same 250,000 out of school apparently. 


sixteen—there might be but five of them at 
school at any one time, one leaving and another 
entering; and yet the statistics would show 


out; and the report would infer three growing 
Three times in his own 


Thus figures are made to lie outrageously to our 
detriment. The difference of 250,000 repre- 
sents mainly those who are between five and 
six years, and between sixteen and twenty-one, 
and the matter is explained. To make the 
enumeration and school enrollment tally, you 
must limit the number of years in enumerating, 
and have extra health and regularity. _By in- 
creasing the school term we lower the age at 
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‘which pupils leave school—it has decreased two 
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years in the Cincinnati schools. They are 
withdrawn as soon as they reach the popular 
idea of the maximum of common-school instruc- 
tion. He did not know whether compulsion 
was advisable. The foreign compulsory system 
is based on the idea that the child is the King’s, 
not the parents’ or the country’s. He believed 
the State ought to step in where the parent 
neglects or refuses. A law for the deserted 





and uncared for would partly meet the case 
without embracing an obnoxious principle. 

J. C. Gilchrist said he had argued upon the | 
figures, which proved the ‘facts in the report. 

W. H. Parker, Philadelphia, said of course | 
such statistics were deceptive, and must necessa- 
rily be found fallacious. Statistics carefully taken | 
in Philadelphia, seemed to show 50,000 out of 
school when there were but 20,000. Many 
of these were in the sectarian schools—an ele- 
ment which Mr. White had not mentioned, 
but which was by no means to be overlooked 
here. The class of children whose parents 
suffer them to run wild in the streets needs | 
compulsion. 

On motion, adjourned. | 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

The session opened in the Court House, 
which was crowded. 

The following committees were announced | 
by the President : 

Committee on Resolutions—W. W. Wood- | 
ruff, Chester; G. F. Luckey, Pittsburg ; J. H. 
Shumaker, Chambersburg; J. E. Wood, Clar- | 
ion; Geo. M. Fields, Beaver. 

Committee on Place of Meeting.—S. B. | 
Heiges, York; W. H. Parker, Philadelphia; | 
D. B. Brunner, Berks; A. M. Martin, Erie; | 
S. S. Ingram, Dauphin. 

Auditing Committee.—E. J. Young, Lehigh ; 
A. H. Berlin, Monroe; J. Beistle, Venango. 

Nominating Committee.-—Amos Row, Lan- 
caster; J. A. M. Passmore, Schuylkill; T. 
J. Chapman, Cambria; Miss J. Kerr, Mifflin ; 
Miss Rebecca A. Forbes, Lawrence. 

A. T. Douthett. of Allegheny, moved that 
a meeting be organized in the M. E. Church 
to accommodate those who could not find room 
in the Court House, and that some of the elo- 
cutionists present be requested to read for the 
meeting. ‘The motion was agreed to, anda 
large meeting convened. 

Miss Jennie Reighard, of Williamsport, read 
an essay entitled <Stilts,” which we abstract 
briefly. Ambition isan element of greatness. Itis 
found everywhere, needs no fostering, and grows 
rapidly wherever it finds material whereon to 
feed. The boy exhibits his idea of greatness 
in his attempts to forestall the coveted time of 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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manhood to which all his aspirations are di- 
rected. Not long since we met a boy mounted 
on stilts, carefully painted and displaying much 
ingenuity, which he informed us with evident 
pleasure he had made himself. Though he will 
probably reach the coveted size, he will scarcely 
in his future years abandon stilts. From child- 
hodd to old age, life is too often a constant 
struggle to maintain a false appearance—to seem 
more than we are. Ladies are made the mark 
for many shafts, sometimes justly, on this ac- 
count; but we do not find the other sex ex- 
empt from the same weakness. All sorts of 
means are frequently resorted to in order to 
keep pace with the expectations of the world. 
Thus all use stilts, one way or other. The 
essayist condemned the practice of telling school- 
boys that they may all be President of the 
United States. It was unwise counsel, calcu- 
lated to create a false ambition. Their atten- 
tion should be directed to something higher 
than position in government; they should be 
taught that it is ‘better to be right than Presi- 
dent.” In the countries where education is con- 
fined to the few, knowledge itself is an engine 
of oppression ; but when it is the common boon 
of all, as it can and ought to be, we shall have 
no longer a monument of folly on a foundation 
of stilts, liable at any moment to fall, but a 
grand temple of liberty, large enough to con- 
tain the oppressed of all climes. ‘Though we 
have had no lot in planting the tree, there is 
yet much for us to do in securing its symmetri- 
cal growth. And the world will be led by our 
example to a higher and a nobler life than was 
possible under the old regime. 

Prof. Hall and W. W. Woodruff sang a 
comic duet entitled ** Master and Pupil.” 

Hon. E. E. White, of Ohio, then delivered 
an address on The Teacher’s Inner Life, as 
follows : 

THE TEACHER’S INNER LIFE. 





Life is dual. It has its inner being and its outward 
embodiment; an inner essence and an outward mani- 
festation. 

The tree throws out its banner of leaves and blossoms, 
and crowns itself with the glory of its fruitage, because 
there dwells within its tissues a life energy which joins 
earth and air in its sustenance and growth. Let the finger 
of Omnipotence but touch this hidden life-current, and 
the proudest monarch of the forest bows his head and 
passes away. 

Even the crystal has its inner law, in obedience to 
which atom joins itself to atom, until the external form 
and beauty are realized. The earth also has its indwell- 
ing force, which has lifted up the continents and scooped 
out the ocean’s bed. The volcano and the earthquake are 
but its outward manifestation. 

Nature itself is but an effect—the outward form of that 
Infinite One who is its cause and life The thunder is 
Jehovah’s voice; the lightning His swift messenger; 
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the wind His breath. The towering oak that defies the 


hurricane and the slender blade of grass that trembles be- | 


neath the burden of a dew drop, alike speak of Him who 
through all things diffused “ sustains and is the life of all 
that moves.” 


soul is God.” 


This principle of life dualty is eminently an attribute | 
Not only has he two natures—a physical body | 
and an indwelling, regal soul—but each has its inner life | 
Within the cells and tissues of the | 


of man. 


and its outer life. 
body there dwells a secret alchemist and builder, controll- 
ing all its vital processes and building in wondrous perfec- 
tion. So thesoul has its dual existence. Its inner capa- 
bility is one of thinking, feeling, willing and enjoying ; 
its outer manifestation is one of influence and achievement. 

These two existences are distinguished in their moral 
aspect by the terms character and conduct. Character is 
the indwelling principle of the moral life; conduct the 
course of that life in its outward, visible flow. Character 
ia the fountain; conduct the outflowing stream. 

But this is not the whole truth. Character is not merely 
the principle of life; it is also its result—its creation. 
The human sou!’ is not a mere canvass on which life 
throws her images of thought, of fancy and desire, only 
to vanish to give place to their succeeding shadows. 
Every idea, every emotion, every aspiration, every im- 
pulse arising in the soul leaves its impress and becomes a 
part of it. Nota thought or an emotion of life, how- 
ever trivial, is ever lost, 


The roots of what we are to-night run back under the | 


soil of all our past life, and touch every past thought, 
emotion and experience. What we are in feeling, im- 
pulse and purpose is the fruit of every preceding hour's 
wrestling with truth, of every past self-denial, of every 
self-conquest. Within us is every hour's patient instruc- 
tion of parent and teacher, every word of good counsel, 
every reproof, every admonition. They are all here; if 
if not in actual fruit, in blossom, or bud, or fruit-bearing 


power. 
The tree in yonder orchard does not bend beneath its 


burden of luscious fruit as the result of a single day's sun- | 


shine or shower. Not a ray of sunlight has played over 
it, not a rain-drop or dew-drop has jewelled its leaves, 
mot a breeze has kissed its branches without contributing 
something to the burden of glory that now crowns it. So 
in life. The successful performance of the simplest of 
to-day’s duties may place under tribute a whole life-time 
of preparation, and to-morrow’s failure may date away 
back to some stumble over the alphabet, or to the early 


stiflings of conscience respecting right and duty. Men do | 
not gather grapes of thorns nor figs of thistles ;_ nor is suc- | 


cess in the emergencies of life the fruit of intellectual and 
moral emptiness. A character full of intellectual power, 
and rich in the charms of indwelling virtue, requires for 
its growth and perfection the costly nurture of self-denial, 


and self-conquest, and the earnest consecratlon of mind | 
| matter how classical the features of the face, the evil and 
| unhallowed passions of the heart look out through its 


and heart to some great and worthy purpose. 

If a post mortem examination could disclose the tracings 
of life in the soul, how humiliating would be the revela- 
tion! What scars from the wounds of appetite, passion, 
and sin! How vast the susceptibilities of happiness and 
glory undeveloped! How fearful the preponderance of 
sensual appetites and desires! 
conscience! How deep the lines of hidden griefs! In 


the soul of the vicious and dissolute, how hideous the | 


pits of heart-conceived vices and debaucheries! How it 
would startle the living could they, at a glance, see the 
record of every thought, every desire, every emotion, 
every impulse, every regret, every aspiration, and every 
passion of life! And yet this record is kept. It is written 
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| all over and through the soul. 


How true the words of the Christian poet, | 


“There lives and breathes a soul in all things, and that ’ ; 
| success. Back of all he does or says is the man himself{— 
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It is woven into the very 
fibres of man’s existence. When life closes, you and I 
will find that not an erasure’ has been made—save by the 


| blood of Christ—not an item omitted. 


* * %* Man’s real influence flows from his inner 
life; indweiling character is the source of his power and 


a genuine personal existence. It is this inner being that 
is so mighty in influence, so irresistible in action. What 
a man js tells infinitely more than what he assumes to be. 
His inner being is wrapped up in no inscrutable secrecy. 
His every thought, purpose, desire, and impulse has its 
outflowing channel—its outward sign and expression. 
The first of these soul revealers is the temper, that 


| nervous system of net-work, which, when we least ex- 


pect it, pulls off our mask, and reveals the inward work- 
ings to the outer world, It is the soul’s publishing house, 
and no military order can arrest its issues. In the school- 
room, the temper will ¢e// tales, and no formal decree 
can suspend its infallible bulletins, issued through al! 
manner of impulsive movements and words ! 

Another medium through which the soul looks out, is 
the human face. The eye is the open window of the 
heart—a camera lucida that catches all the images and 
changes within and throws them upon the canvass of the 
outer world. “The manners of the eyes,” says Emerson, 
“reveal all the interior of the man. The glance is 
natural magic—a mysterious communication established 
across the house between two entire strangers—and it 
moves all the springs of wonder.” 

Moreover, the eye is honest. It has a look of inter- 
est, and a stare of indifference, an opening of confidence 
and a shutting of distress, a sunshine for joy and a cl ud 
for sorrow ; and all this language has no counterfeit. The 
hand of hospitality is extended in vain, if there is no 
heart-welcome in the eye. 

If the eye is the heart’s window, the face is its open 
show-board, where it delights to hang out all its wares for 
public inspection and scrutiny. When a new joy streams 
into the soul, how it radiates from the countenance! 


| When a brilliant thought darts into the soul’s recesses, 


how it flashes over every feature! Joy and sorrow, love 
and anger, adoration and envy are there mirrored in 
faithful images, 

The face speaks a universal language, and it is the 
beauty of the story it tells that makes it beautiful. Says 


| Dr. Huntingdon, “The faces we love to look at over 
| and over again, must be such as are noble with moral 


dignity, and radiant with spiritual light, no matter about 
your Juno or Apollo.” “Beauty,” says Emerson, “is the 
mark God has set upon virtue.” ‘*A good life not only 
keeps off wrinkles,” as the old adage says, but every 
act of truth or of heroism, every noble and divine im- 
pulse of the soul, adds a line of grace and loveliness to 
the face. “I have seen,” said Charles Lamb, “faces upon 
which the dove of peace sat brooding.” 

On the contrary, if there is moral deformity within, no 


“silver veil,” hideous and hateful. ‘Quite the ugliest 
face I ever saw,” says Whittier, “was that of a woman 
whom the world ‘called beautiful,” which remark is in 


| accordance with the proverb: “The wickedness of a 
How dim the approvals of | 


woman changeth her face.” 

Another of these spirit signs is the voice, whose tones, 
like A£olian lyres, are the very breathings of the spirit 
within. The human voice, in its compass and harmony, 
its cadences aud euphonies, has a tone which flows un- 
consciously for every mood of mind or heart If there is 
affectation and pretense within, the voice will reveal it. 
If the soul is full of honesty and strength of purpose, the 
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voice will proclaim it. The whining tone betrays the | 
sycophant, and the flatterer’s words are as cold and insin- | 
cere as his heart. 

The laugh like the voice, tells a truthful story. It is a 
remark of B. F. Taylor, that an honest man laughs in 
vowels, but a rogue in consonants. When a person hisses 
through his teeth a coil of sibilants at you, look out for 
him ! 

An aggregation of these spirit signs as manifested in 
the temper, expression of the countenance, glance of the | 
eye, the tone of the voice, the laugh, is represented in 
what may be termed the manners of aman. The con- 
nection between the manners and the inner life is very 
intimate. Manners have been defined to be a “‘ compound 
of form and spirit—spirit acted into form.” Sterne has 
well said that “the wise man taketh his hat from the 
peg very differently from a fool;” and one wiser than 
Sterne declares “ that a wicked man speaketh with his 
feet and teacheth with his fingers.” 

A noble and attractive every-day bearing comes of | 
goodness, of sincerity, of true refinement. And these | 
are bred in years, not moments. The principle that rules 
your life is your sure posture master. Sir Philip Sidney 
was the pattern to all England of a perfect gentleman ; 
but then he was the hero who, on the field of Zutphen, 
pushed away the cup of cold water from his own fevered 
and parching lips, and held it out to the dying soldier by 
his side. 

Whatever, fellow-teachers, may be the means by 
which our inner life shines out through its outward en- 
vironment, of this we may be assured, what is in us will 
out in spite of all our shams and coverings. If angels 
inhabit our inner sanctuary, their bright forms will be 
seen at the open doors, and their music will be heard 
from the towers; but if imps and demons of passion 
possess the heart, they too will show themselves at the 
windows, and their discords will burden the outer air. 

* * %* The teacher is the soul of his instruction. 
The very presence of a scholarly, clear-headed teacher 
quickens the mental life of a school, imparting a new 
joy to study and an increased energy to thought. His 
intellectual resources constitute a sort of mental battery, 
which at every point of contact with the pupil’s mind, 
thrills it with a thought-imparting stimulus. What an 
inspiration to the poor brains that text-books torment, is 
the advent of an instructor whose eye, face, voice, hand 
and manner are all articulate with the outflow of a sur- 
eharged mind and heart! What a vitalizing spirit pul- 
sates in all his formulas and methods! On the contrary, 
there is no fog-bank denser than the intellectual atmos- 
phere of a school presided over by a muddled-brained 
lesson grinder, who doles out dreary pages by turning | 
the crank of a mechanical routine ! 

It is high time that the folly of substituting dry meth- 
eds and formulas for vital teaching was abandoned in all 
our schools. Instruction can not be imparted by opera- | 
tives following prescribed orders and methods. The | 
teacher must be an artist, breathing into his work his | 
own inspiration, and realizing therein his own sublime | 
conceptions. The true teacher abhors a pulseless routine 
as nature abhors a vacuum. 

So in determining the merits of any system of govern- 
ment either in the family or in the school, it is a great 
mistake to lose sight of the inner resources and character 
of the governor. A method or system, hawever wise, is 
of itself but a pulseless mechanism. What the character 
of its results shall be, depends upon the nature of the life 
that is breathed into it by him who uses it. Hence it is 
that the same system administered by different persons, 

jay be followed by directly opposite results. The teacher 
e potency of his measures. If he is weak they will 
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be impotent; if he is strong in personal resources, they 
will be potent. Above, beneath, and thorugh all his 


' methods and measures runs the vitalizing influence of 


the teacher’s personal character—the power not simply 
of his outward presence, but of his inner substance. In 
other words, from the teacher’s heart go out and sur- 
round every heart in the benches, spirit-wires through 
which his inner life sends out its own vital currents. If 
these currents are feeble, are destitute of magnetic power, 
his control will be weak unless sustained by outward force 
and appliances. 

This docttine also shows that moral character in the 
teacher is the vital condition in all systems of moral 
training. ‘Truth translated into human experience not 
only wins intellectual assent, but it touches the heart and 
life. Noble sentiments dwelling regally in the life are 
self-articulate; and hence, the most potent moral in- 
structions of the teacher emanate secretly from the in- 
most spirit of his being. If devotion to God, truth and 
duty do not glow within the heart, his outward efforts 
will avail but little. We wear no veil over our souls in 
the presence of children. As the electrometer trembles 
at the presence of the feeblest electric current, so their 
hearts are responsive to our most secret moods, feelings 
and impulses. 

If we would banish falsehood and its kindred vices 
from their hearts, we must first exorcise them from our 
own. If we would make them truthful, gentle, kind 
and just, our own lives must daily exhibit these virtues. 
As the natural atmosphere surrounds our bodies and 
secretly supplies the blood with its life giving element, so 
the unconscious influence of the teacher’s inner life is the 
soul-atmosphere of the school-room, imparting to each 
moral nature its own life-stimulus and bias, And the 
same may be said of the parent’s unconscious influence in 
the family. 

I have somewhere seen it stated that Chinese florists 
change the hues of flowers by drawing a silken thread of 
the desired hue through the seed or bulb of the infant 
plant, thus creating a bias in its life-principle to elect and 
appropriate those elements requisite to produce the desired 
tinge. Whatever may be true in the cultivation of 
flowers, more than a silken thread, even the current of 
the teacher’s inner character, runs through all his in- 
struction, imparting to the moral life of his pupils its own 
bias and color; and whether these immortal plants, com- 
mitted to his culture, shall blossom with the radiance 
and glory of a life of honor and truth, depends vastly 
more upon what he really is than upon his outward con- 
scious efforts. 

Addison, in one of his allegories, describes a conflict 
for dominion between Truth and Falsehood. As Truth, 
with her shining attendants, entered the mythical regions 
of Falsehood, the dazzling light which emanated from 
her presence shone upon Falsehood, and the goddess 
faded insensibly, until she seemed more like a huge phan- 
tom than substance; and as Truth approached still 
nearer, Falsehood with his retinue vanished and disap- 
peared as the stars melt away in the brightness of the 


| rising sun. 


We have in this allegory a beautiful illustration of the 
source of that marvelous charm, that almost resistless in- 
fluence, which flows, albeit unconsciously, from an ex- 
alted, noble character. Men do not become influential 
by the passage of a resolution, Back of the outward 
semblance there must be the indwelling substance. Our 
words must bear the stamp of the spirit. It has been 
truly said that “not the most eloquent exhortations to 
the erring and disobedient, though they be in the tongues 
of men or of angels, can move mightily upon your 
scholars’ resolutions, till the nameless, unconscious, but 
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infallible presence of a consecrated, earnest heart lifts its | 


holy light into your eyes, hallows your temper, breathes 


your entire bearing with its open seal.” 


On motion of Superintendent Wickersham, | 


the thanks of the Association were returned to 
Prof. White for his able address. 

Mrs. Shoemaker, of Philadelphia, read the 
«* Haunted House ;”” Miss Stetson, of Philadel- 


; : ch eae | discipline. 
its pleading benedictions into your tones, and authenticates | 


[September , 


only argument in their favor is for purposes of 
He said there was more discipline 
in a game of chess than in translating all the 
works of Greek and Latin authors in the 
world. Those who adhere to the classics are 


| not our progressive reformers, who are enlarg- 
> 


phia, “‘ Zekiel and Huldy;” and Prof. Weir, | 


«¢ William Tell.” 

The ‘Bugle Song” was repeated by Prof. 
Hall, at the request of a number of teachers. 
Adjourned. 


THURSDAY MORNING, 


ing the boundaries of the known, and making 
this generation wiser than all its predecessors. 
Shall we tie ourselves to the carcass of the 
dead past, or open our ears to the demands of 


| the living present? 


| He thought the gentleman overstated. 


Association was called to order by Vice Pre- | 
sident Fetter, and sang “‘ The Beautiful River.” | 
| dominance has passed away. We want linguistic 


Prayer was offered by Rev. Samuel D. Hill- 
man, of Dickinson College. 


W.H. Parker asked leave to offer a resolu- | 
| our language is founded come from the Latin 


tion, to create two new offices, those of Ticket- 


Agent and Assistant Ticket-Agent, by which | 


the Secretary should be relieved from the labor 
of issuing railroad passes, and have time for 
the duties of his office proper. 

The resolution was carried. 

Prof. Wyers rose to inquire how the stand- 
ing committees are to be appointed—whether 
at the President’s individual option, or by the 
democratic system which is the basis of our 
government. It has been customary to create 
these committees by motion. 

After some discussion, it was moved that the 
committees appointed by the chair be confirmed 
by the Association, which was agreed to. 

D. S. Burns, City Superintendent of Harris- 
burg, read a report, discussing the question, 
*«* Must the Classics be Abandoned ?” for which 
see next issue of Yourna/. 

Geo. J. Luckey, Pittsburg, was to open the 
discussion, and read from his manuscript until 
his time had expired, when he was called to 
order by Prof. Wyers, upon the ground that it 
was not discussion, but an independent essay. 

The Chair decided the point well taken and, 
on motion, Mr. Luckey was permitted to print 


} 


| lightenment. 


his remarks with the proceedings, which he re- | 


fused to do. 
An appeal was made from the decision of 


the chair on the point of order, but not sus- | 


tained, the vote standing 249 to 104. 


A. Burtt, Pittsburg, said that almost all the | 
great thinkers of the day agree that the classics | 


should rank as technical studies, and not form 
the bulk of a general course. He quoted Buckle 
and Draper insupport of his position, claiming 
that both find the classics, instead of having an 
elevating tendency, depressing the mind by fill- 
ing it with the superstitions of the past. The 





Prof. Hillman said he read Buckle and 
Draper, and played chess, and read the classics. 
There 
is drill in words as well as in things. The col- 
leges are now readjusting their course, retain- 
ing the Latin and Greek, though their old 


study. Every department of science receives 
light from the classics. The elements on which 


and Greek as well as the Saxon. Let us make 


| the classics partly technical ; forcing no one to 


study them, but retaining them as part of a 
liberal education. 

Prof. Wyers said this question of the proper 
place of the classics in a system of education 
was one on which the public mind needs en- 
We quote authorities, but they 
are but individual expressions at last. No doubt 
the classics have been overvalued, and their 
proportion in the curriculum needs readjustment. 
But we must not goto the other extreme. 
Would Milton ever have existed without 
Homer? We should not forget what we owe 
to the ancient languages. In them we have 
models of thought and expression, never yet 
equalled. Let us deal with this as a practical 
question, overstating neither side, He gave all 
honor to practical science, but could not, with- 
out a protest, see the master works of antiquity 
treated as they have been here. 

Prof. McCormick said we must consider 
what we shall lose as well as what we shall 
gain. We cannot fully understand our own lan- 
guage unless we trace the words back to their 
roots in the ancient tongues. He believed that 
the classics should be taughi and well taught, and 
everybody should have an opportunity to study 
them. 

W. H. Parker said that linguistic culture was 
needed. We must go back to the German. 
Latin, Greek, Sanscrit and perhaps Chinese 
to gather up the elements of our own tongue. 
Buckle who has been quoted, is himself a clas- 


| sical scholar. 


Rey. W. C. Falconer said he had expressed 
his opinion on this, in substance, the other 
evening. He was in favor of classical study, 
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and should always oppose its abandonment. 
But we must compromise and readjust. Only | 
a classical scholar was competent to discuss this | 
question. 

Prof. Henkle, State Superintendent of Ohio, 
agreed and disagreed with nearly every one 


who hadspoken. There was anelement of truth | 


and of error in each, and no doubt there would 
be in his own speech ; for this question is far 
from settled. 
thorough course of Latin and Greek would be | 
willing to give it up. Every new language 
opens up phases of thought and character that 
can be reached in no other way. The diffi- 
culty is in the adjustment. If we are to rule 
out all that is not practical, in the limited sense, 
where will we put cube root, chemistry, and 
soon? All studies are liable to this objection. 
He said there was no knowledge he used so 
many times in a day as his knowledge of lan- 
guages, aud endorsed philological study. 

A. O. Newpher offered the following: 

Resolved, That Messrs. Wyers, Hillman, Fetter, 
Brooks and Douthett be appointed a committee ro recom- 
mend a course of studies for all grades of our public 
schools, and that said committee be allowed $50 of the 
funds of this Association for expenses, and report in full 
at our next meeting. 

No action was taken on the resolution. 

«« America”’ was sung in chorus. 

Prof. I. O. Best, of Bloomsburg, read a re- 
port on State Normal Schools, which will ap- | 
pear in our next issue. 

Rey. J. N. Boyle made a few remarks on be- 
half of the local committee, stating that they 
had over $500 expenses to meet, on account of 
the Institute, though they had provided in the 
community for 200 ladies free. 

Prof. Shumaker, of Chambersburg, offered 
the following, which was adopted : 


Resolved, That the Treasurer of the Pennsylvania State | 
Teachers’ Association be authorized to pay to the Local | 


Committee of Greensburg, a sum not exceeding Four 
Hundred Dollars, in order to meet expenses necessarily 
incurred by said committee. 

The discussion of the report on Normal 
Schools was postponed until the afternoon ses- 
sion. 

An informal discussion followed’ as to the 
next place of meeting. Prof. Whittington 
hoped the committee would report in favor of 
Philadelphia. 

Prof. Parker hoped the Association would 
make no hasty choice, and act with their eyes 
open, 

Supt. Douthett advised the selection of 
Pittsburg or Allegheny city. 

Prof. Newpher suggested Lancaster as a good 
place. 

The Secretary said we had about burst 


No man who has received a' 
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| Greensburg and ought to go to some larger 
place. 
Mr. Houck suggested Lebanon. 
| Prof. Heiges named York, stating that the, 
| borough had once entertained 60,000 people 
| and paid $80,000 for the privilege. 
The whole matter went to the committee, 
| and the Association adjourned to 2 o’clock. 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

First in order was the discussion of the re- 
| port on Normal Schools, which was opened 
by Prof. Fetter, of Philadelphia. Normal 
| Schools should be established all over the land 
| wherever thorough teachers see a necessity for 
'them. ‘Their object should be training in the 
best methods of instructon. No teacher should 
receive from them a diploma unless fully com- 
petent. The standard of attainment for ad- 
mission should be high. They should aim 
solely to make teachers. The Normal School 
should bea part of the general system—supported 
by the same means and under the same control 
asthe common schools. The Norma! School 
should be the companion, if not the pioneer, of 
the common school. All that is taught should 
be taught practically—no superficial] instruction 
|—no ornament at the expense of strength. 

| With such schools the teacher’s calling will 
| soon attain the dignified position its importance 
| demands. 

S. B. Heiges, of York, said the Normal 
School should be devoted to professional train- 
ing exclusively. None should enter but such 
as are pledged to become teachers. ‘They 
should bear the same relation to teaching that the 
professional schools do to law, medicine and 
divinity. Their pupils should be taught to 
teach. The instructors should be practical 
teachers, qualified by experience as well as 
| learning to teach the science. 

Wm. F. Wyers agreed with the last speak- 
er. It seems the Normal Schools are failing 
of their true object, by trying to accomplish 
too much. They take students who ought to 
| be in the academies or common schools. Their 
| object should be to furnish teachers. ‘The in- 
structors in the Normal Schools are often 
those who have been trained there, and re- 
mained as teachers. ‘Thus progress is stopped 
—the stream cannot rise above its source. 
Unless all the wisdom in the world is concen- 
trated in the principals, this is an insuperable 
objection. The system of examination is also 
at fault. The professors of one school ex- 
amine the graduates of another, and vice versa 
on the principle of “you tickle me and I'l! 
tickle you.” If I am mistaken, the more it is 
proven the gladder I will be. 

J. C. Gilchrist said: Nothing of value is 
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matured suddenly. The Normal School sys- 
tem is young. It has been planted but a few 
years, and must be watered and nourished. 
We have only buds to-day. When the blos- 
som has ripened into fruit, we shall be better 
able to judge of its merits than to-day. 


An address on State Aid for the Course of | 
Higher Education, was then delivered by Robt. | 
Audley Browne, D. D., President of West- | 


minster College, which will appear in our next 
issue, 


Captain Eberhard offered the following, | 


which was referred to the Committee on Res- 
olutions. As it was not reported, we give it 


here: 
Resolved, That as a means essential to the equalization 


of the benefits and burdens of our school system, we | 


commend to the careful consideration of our legislators 
the necessity or fixing the minimum school term at eight 
months, and of defraying the expense of the systern for 
tuition and contingencies, by a uniform State tax. 


Music—“ I’m Waiting by the River,” by | 


the Association. 


The Auditing Committee reported as fol- | 


lows: 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 
Dr. Cr, 
Amoont in Treasury as audited 
and approved by J. H. Shu- 
maker, E. A. Singer and Da- 
vid Evans, Allentown, Aug. 
Gth, 1868... .c cece eeeee 
Ang. 7, 1868. To interest on 
500 Government bonds 
from Jan. 1 to.July 1 
To membership fees at Allien- 
TOWN ge cceeeccesrasesees 
By order of A. O. Newpher for 
music furnished the Associa- 
tion... : 
By order in favor of C. 
H. Harding for sta- 
tionery...cecsesce 
Expenses on tickets... 25 
Printing tickets...... : 28 
Telegraphic expenses... 2 7 
Services as Secretary... 10 00 


$18 68 
By order in favor of R. Mc- 
Divitt for services as reporter 
and traveling expenses....... 
By order in favor of A. D. Eisen- 
hower for services as Secre- 
CNBds «tt 2beKe 
By order in favor of 
H. S. Jones for sta- 
tionery and postage. $6 65 
Printing programmes. 7 50 
Excursion tickets.... 1 50 
Handbills and notices. 4 00 
$19 50 
By order in favor of J. P. Mc- 
Caskey tor telegraphic ex- 


19 50 


1 45 
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By order in favor of self for 
services as Treasurer 
Jan. 9, 1869. To interest on 
$500 Gov. bonds from July 
Ist to January Ist....++.. 
| July 6, 1869. To interest on 
| $600 Gov. bonds trom Jan. 
Ist to July Ist. ,.eeee. 


$ 20 17 


24 38 
$47 10 
122 08 


Aug 9. Amount in Treasury, 725 02 
Respectfully submitted, 
Amos Row, Treasurer. 
August 12th, 1869. Examined and approved. 
E. J. Youns, \ 
J. N. Betsrce, j 
The Committee on Location reported that 
they had been unable to agree upon a place, 


Auditing Committee. 


ingly done. They also reported that neither 
York nor Lebanon had a hall sufficiently large 
for the sessions. 

After a brief discussion it was decided by a 
vote of the Association, to hold the next ses- 
sion at Lancaster. 

The Committee on the subject of Permanent 
Certificates made the following report: 


Your Committee appointed to consider, and report 
upon, the subject of Permanent Certificates, would re- 
spectfully submit for your consideration the following 
resolutions : 

| Resolved, That certificates issued to well-qualified 
| teachers should be permanent, except in cases where the 
| holder is found to be morally or intellectually incapable 
| of performing successfully the teacher’s duties. 

Resolved, That inasmuch as at present two permanent 
| certificates are provided for by law, viz: The certificate 
| granted by the State Department, which is permanent 

within the county for which it is granted, and may be 
made permanent for any other county by being endorsed 
| by the County Superintendent thereof, and the State 
Normal School Certificate, which is permanent through- 
| out the State, no other form of permanent certificate is 
| needed; and we therefore advise that no further legisla- 
tive action be had upon the subject of permanent certifi- 
cates. 

Resolved, That great care should be exercised by the 
| County Committee on permanent certificates, to avoid re- 
| commending unworthy applicants, and that said Committee 

should recommend none without examination, unless 
| they have ample evidence from other sources that the ap- 
| plicant is thoroughly qualified. 

Resolved, That we believe an act of assembly cancel- 
ling certificates given as permanent, to be a violation of 
| public faith, and an unwise and unjust measure. 
| Resolved, That in all cases where teachers’ certificates 
| are held by persons notoriously incompetent, such certifi- 
| cates should be cancelled by the proper officers according 
| to law. A. Burtt, 

j A. N. Ravs, 

Mary M'Corp, 

A. Price. 

Mary Srvarer. 

| On motion of A. O. Newpher, the consid- 
| eration of the report was postponed to next 


session. 
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On motion, nominations were made for of- 
ficers for the ensuing year. A number of per- 
sons named for the higher offices declined, and 
after no little confusion, during the balloting, 
the result was announced as follows: 

President—H. S. Jones, of Erie. 

Vice President—Miss Jennie Reighard, Wil- 
liamsport; Miss Martha Glass, Pittsburg; Mr. 
Wm. F. Wyers, West Cheszer ; and Mr. H. W. 
Fisher, Bedford. 

Secretary—A. M. Martin, Corry. 

Assistant Secretary—Geo. L. Maris, West 
Chester. 

Corresponding Secretary—J. P. McCaskey, 
Lancaster. 

Ticket Agent—C. H. Harding, Philadel- 
phia. 

Assistant Ticket Agent—E. O. Lyte, Lan- 
caster. 

Treasurer—Amos Row, Lancaster. 

Two propositions to change the method of 
electing officers were postponed to the evening 
session. 

Adjourned to 7:30 p. m. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Association convened in the Court House, a 
large audience present. ‘The presiding officer 
introduced Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes as the 
first speaker of the evening. 

He said the subject selected for this even- 
ing’s address was the True Practical, or the 
relation of science to art. But as its discussion 
would require more time than would now be 
afforded, he must content himself with stating 
some of the prominent points, and leave the 
filling up to his audience, 

There was Revelation and there was Science: 
Revelation was so much of God’s laws relating 
to man’s present and future condition, as it had 
pleased the Deity to reveal. Being God’s law 
it was absolute verity, and is not progressive 
as science is. It can only be progressive in the 
extent of its influence. So far as human addi- 
tions to it are concerned, in his opinion, the 
only change it needs is the abolition of those 
additions and a return to the simplicity of the 
Gospel as it was when first promulgated. In 
regard to science it is quite different. All of 
it being the discovery of the human intellect, it 
is essentially progressive, and is thus approach- 
ing nearer to truth with the experience of every 
generation. A science is the whole body of 
the laws or principles relating to some particu- 
lar department of knowledge so far as known, 
with rules for their application. What are 
now. called The Sciences men of old termed 
The Arts. Even now we graduate persons, 
not as Magister Scientiarum, but as Magister 
Astium. The Liberal Arts then included all 
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learning. When the dark ages obscured Jearn- 
ing generally, the arts became degraded. Then 
Astrology and Alchemy, and belief in nos- 
trums in Medicine prevailed ; and many sought 
to foretell the future, to transmute to gold the 
baser metals, and to prolong life, by alleged 
powers possessed by themselves by means of 
their art. But these pretenders did not stand 
the touch of investigation; and when honester 
men tested their truth they were found to be 
without claim. Still, in the investigation of these 
claims certain great truths in nature were dis- 
covered; and the result was systematic investi- 
gation for truth and not for impossible arcana. 
Hence arose the new ptinciple of observing 
facts and educing from them laws,—or the in- 
ductive method, in which Galileo and Bacon, 
Newton and Franklin, were so prominent. And 
on this foundation was reared the whole body 
of the sciences, as we now have them. Thus 
was art—even the debased art of the dark ages 
—the true producing cause of the sciences. 

The work of the two centuries previous to 
this, was the building up of the sciences as 
mere abstractions. The wark of the present, 
as far as it has gone, has -been the application 
of those sciences to the practical purposes of 
life ; and that work is becoming more active 
and more productive of world-benefit every 
year. Hence it is that institutions for practi- 
cal training in every profession and employ- 
ment are becoming so numerous, yet all based 
on the plan of teaching those employments 
scientifically, So it is in Medicine, in Law, 
in ‘Teaching, in Agriculture, in Engineering, 
&c., &c. 

The next step in this grand march of hu- 
man progress will be the discovery that, as 
mere Art had been the progenitor of mere 
Science, so Art would be acknowledged to be 
greater, better, more useful than science. ‘This 
is as true as the truism, that the whole is 
greater than any of its parts: For, as true 
art can only be based on true science, 
and cannot exist without a knowledge of its 
correspondent science, so the true artist is and 
must be greater than the mere professor of 
the related science. This might not be ac- 
knowledged now; but he staked what little 
of reputation he had for knowledge in such 
matters upon the assertion and on the prophecy 
that this truth would ere long be generally 
acknowledged. 

That this great truth has not been sooner ac- 
knowledged, is mainly owing to the teachers 
of the past and also of the present generation. © 
The branches which are really the most use- 
ful and practical, have been and are so unprac- 
tically taught, that the working world. is loud 
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in its demand for what are called the “ bread | 
and butter” sciences, and generally though | 
ignorantly, denounces others which are, in their | 
nature, the most useful and practical, and this | 
merely because there is so little practical teach- | 
ingin the schools, Orthography, which is for | 
the eye and not the ear; grammar, which 
seems to be designed to enable the scholar to | 
parse and not to speak correctly ; and geo- | 
graphy, which hardly ever takes its starting | 
point from the school house, as it should, but | 
burdens the memory with places and boundaries 

thousands of miles away,—add scarcely any 

practical knowledge to the student’s store. Yet 


these are the most essential, with arithmetic, | 


to his life work. So of mathematics. Of all 
others it is capable of being made the most 
practical; yet a mathematician is generally 


another name for one ridiculously ignorant of | 
| munity thinks its schools a little the best in the 


all the common affairs of life. 

The classics and the study of philology are | 
denounced as worthless. 
greater error. 


may be locked up in a single word. The | 


“« virtus” (courage) of the Roman, degenerated | 


into the ‘‘ virtuosi-ism” of the oppressed Ital- 
ian, but revived again into the “ virtue” of the | 
Anglo-Saxon,—in each nation expressing the 
quality held highest in esteem in the higher or 
lower social condition of the people using it. | 
Language, and its study, are more influential on 
national character than is generally supposed. | 
The English, with its difficult orthography, 
grammar and pronunciation, has no doubt, had 
much to do in developing the mind of the na- | 
tions using it. 
said to be one of the most regular and easily ac- | 
quired in existence; and for that reason, | 
among others, may it not be that the Turks, 
though for centuries in possession of the fairest | 
portion of the earth, are still in a state of semi- 
barbarism ? 

Practicalness does not consist in branches of 


learning, but in such acquisition of all or any | 


branches as shall enable them to be applied to 
the every-day uses of life. This will never be | 
effected, till it be discovered and practiced on | 
that the teacher’s art is greater than the teacher’s | 
science. In other words, that the practical teach- 


er is also the scientific teacher, and, especially, | 


that he is versed in mental science and a know- | 


ledge of the wants of the rising generation. ‘That | 
| colleges have spoken upon this floor. ‘This be- 


change is rapidly approaching ; we are in the 
midst of it; and when the teacher shall thus be | 
scientifically practical, the world will find out, 
not only that art is greater than mere science, 
but that no branch of human learning is useless, 
nor any much more useful than another, so long 
as all are for practice and not as abstractions, 
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| of thought. 


| of the State face to face. 


There never was a | 
| 


The moral history of a nation | 


The language of the Turks is | 


[ September, 


Prof. Henkle, of Ohio, spoke briefly, con- 
gratulating the members upon the size of the 
assemblage. He said the remark of Dr. Bur- 
rowes, concerning mathematical professors, 
would apply with equal force to a man confin- 
ing himself strictly to any single department 
What constitutes us distinctively 
what we are, is that which we have forgotten. 
After a fact or an idea is thoroughly assimilated, 
we forget the source—it is ours. And while 
we remember the source, it has not been di- 
gested. 

A comic solo by Mr. Baker—** The Deutsch 
Gentleman.” 

Hon. E. E. White said he had carefully read 
the Pennsylvania School Fournal for twelve or 
fifteen years, and was glad to meet the teachers 
He should carry 
away none but pleasant memories. Every com- 


world; and at Cleveland he had thought Penn- 
sylvania would not excel Ohio in this century ; 
but his State pride had to come down. He be- 
lieved our system was better than theirs in 
many respects, Its only drawback was in the 
danger of substituting machinery for living 
men—nothing can make up for the absence of 
soul. Let your supervision be as perfect as pos- 
sible, unless the teachers are artists and not 
mere operatives, the system will not be pro- 
gressive. He hoped Ohio would follow us 
closely. Together they had gone through the 


| great national struggle; and as they form the 


centre of the great arch, together they should 
lift up a colossal manhood, upon which the 
nations may gaze in wonder, and in which the 
down-trodden may hope for a nobler future. 
State Superintendent Wickersham expressed 


| his gratification at being able to welcome here 


his two distinguished friends from Ohio. He 
had refused to speak here, but was compelled 
to take back his word. He was proud of this 
body of Pennsylvania teachers, and compli- 
mented the committee on the programme, 
which was a feast of literary dainties. He re- 
joiced that we combined here so many school 
interests. In addition to the large number of 
common school teachers—twice as many as 
ever before—we have twenty-five or thirty 
Superintendents, and representatives of the 
faculty of ten or twelve of the largest acade- 
mies in the State; and three of her principal 


tokens the approach of the long-looked-for 


| time when all the school interests of the State 


shall be combined in closer union. It corrects 
the prevailing error that imagines an antagon- 
ism between teacher and Superintendent, or 
school and college. He hoped the time was 
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not far distant when Pennsylvania would give 
substantial encouragement to the higher schools 
as well as those for the children. For it is not 
enough that we should train our citizens only 
in the common school branches. We want 
higher culture to place us on a safe basis. To 
that end the State should encourage good acad- 
emies, so as to give every boy and girl a 
chance to enjoy their benefits, and should throw 


open the doors of every college in the Com- | 


monwealth to every boy, free as the air. 
There is not one of our leading colleges but is 
prepared to fall in with such a movement; all 
we want is to bring public sentiment up to the 
idea that every child, whatever his nation, 
party, faith or color, is entitled to all the educa- 
tion he can receive. He had dreamed some- 
times of the consummation of this great work 
in a university crowning one of the hills around 
the State Capital, somewhat like the great uni- 
versities of Germany. 

He had a criticism or two to make upon the 
session. We have learned that the Association 
must meet in larger towns than Greensburg. 
Though its people have done all they could, 
they and we have been discommoded. He was 
glad the teachers had agreed td come to old 
Dutch Lancaster. They will find houses and 
hearts big enough to contain not only all who 
are here, but as many more as will come from 
all parts of the Commonwealth. The order 
has been complained of, vut he considered it 
reasonably good. ‘There have been some 
things that were not in good taste, and that did 
not occur in the olddays. The electioneering 
for the high offices was not desirable. All 
such manceuvring shou!1 be stopped, and he 
would do all he could to put anend to it. He 
was disappointed in the results attained. The 
teaching talent of the State had spent three 
days together, and what is the result? We 
are revising the school law—what light has 
been thrown upon it?) The permanent certi- 
ficate question has been laid aside for a year. 
He wanted to know where the teachers stood. 
He was pledged to heed their voice, and would 
have done so. But there has been no decision 
on any of the important points. If there is 
any debris clogging the profession—any stone 
about its neck—he wanted to clear it away, 
and cut it loose. He wanted to buildup the 
profession upon the safest foundation, which 
must be the State certificate. We already 
count our teachers who have professional 
diplomas by dozens, and these will pave the 
way for future growth. He believed that 
what has been done with respect to professional 
certificates will meet the approval of ninety- 
nine hundredths of all the teachers in Pennsyl- 
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vania. He did not want to do anything unless 
the teachers were in sympathy with him. He 
and they should have an eye single to the es- 
tablishment of the profession ona firm footing. 
He referred to committees appointed at past 
sessions to carry the results to the Governor. 
He had served on one of these, and its effect 
was to increase the length of the school term. 
He wished there was as much to carry away 
with us now. The County Superintendency 
came from here—the Normal system followed 
—most of the best things we have came from 
this State Association. Let us be worthy of 
our past record. Let us not hereafter adjourn 
without some fruits of our Jabor—something to 
offer to our State and our God, as the product 
of our work. 

W. H. Parker, Philadelphia, offered the fol- 
lowing, which was adopted: 


Resolved, That, hereafter, on the opening of the first 
session, four persons present shall be appointed as a Com- 
mittee of Enrolment, to act in conjunction with the 
Secretary, or, in his absence, the Assistant Secretary, and 
under his directions; so as to prepare a list of members, 
with the address, for publication, and for reading over at 
the beginning of the morning sessions after the first— 
also to attach to said list one containing the station left 
and all the railroads passed over on the way to the meet- 
ing of the Association, for the use of the Ticket Agent. 

Mr. Parker also proposed the adoption of 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, That hereafter the nominations for officers 
be made one session before the time for election ; that 
all the names of persons nominated for President be 
printed on one ticket; all the names for Vice President, 
on another ; and all the names for other officers on-an- 
other; and that at the time of selection, in voting for 
President, the member voting shall strike off all names 
but one; in voting for Vice Presidents, all names be 
stricken off except those of two ladies and two gentlemen ; 
and in voting for other officers, all names be stricken off 
except one for each office. 

Chas. W. Deans, of Chester, offered a sub- 
stitute for the above, remarking that a similar 
plan of conducting the elections had worked 
well for many years in the neighboring State 
of Ohio. It has the recommendation of Hon. 
E. E. White, and an additional recommenda- 
tion in the fact that in this way the election 
can be disposed of quietly, and in a very few 
minutes. 

His resolution was as follows : 

Resolved, That from and after the annual meeting of 
the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, for 1869, 
the method of conducting elections of officers be changed 
from that of separate ballot for the different offices, here- 
tofore in use, to the following: A Committee on Nomi- 
nations, consisting of nine prominent members of the As- 
sociation—representing the different sections and various 
educational interests of the State—be appointed by the 
President in conjunction with the Vice Presidents ; said 
Committee to recommend an entire ticket which, when 
approved by the Association, shall be elected by the de- 
posit of a single ballot by the Secretary. 
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Wm. F. Wyers said he was in favor of any- 
thing that would put a stop to this disgraceful 
log-rolling, in which he feared many members 
had engaged—some of them successfully. He 
had seen it at Allentown, and spoke of what 
he knew. 

The propositicn was not acted upon, and 
the whole subject passed over to the next ses- 
sion of the Association. It was a matter of 
doubt with many whether the proposed change 
did not involve an amendment to the Consti- 
tution, which document could not be found. 

J. C. Gilchrist offered the tollowing, which 


was adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by 
the Chair to report at the next meeting some system of 
practical work to be conducted by this Association, and 
to systematize the results of its annual deliberations. 


A. T. Douthett offered the following, which 
was adopted : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Convention that the 
minimum school term should be at least eight months, 
and that we suggest that the State Superintendent recom- 
mend to the Legislature such change in the school law as 
will secure such increased term. 

Resolved, That we ask such increased State appropria- 
tion as will be necessary to defray the expense incident to 
such increased school term. 

Amos Row reported from the committee to 
nominate an Executive Committee, as follows: 
The committee to consist of Charles W. Deans, 
Chester; W. N. Aiken, Lawrence; Wm. H. 
Parker, Philadelphia; J. C. Gilchrist, Wash- 
ington; S. D. Ingram, Dauphin. The report 
was adopted. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported 
through W. W. Woodruff, chairman, as fol- 


lows : 

Resolved, That as members of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association, we express our gratification at the 
increasing interest in popular education everywhere mani- 
fest, of which this large and enthusiastic meeting gives 
abundant evidence. 

Resolved, That this increasing interest is largely due 
to the wise and energetic administration of the School 
Department, to the action of the Legislature in requiring 
an annual Teachers’ Institute in every county, and to the 
increasing efficiency of the County Superintendency. 

Resolved, That the Pennsylwania School Fournal, the 
organ of the Association and of the Department of Com- 
mon Schools, should receive the support of the teachers 
and directors of the Commonwealth in order. that the 
editors and publisher may be able to make it equal in in- 
terest and character to the best educational journals in 
other States. \ 

Resolved, That our thanks are hereby tendered to the 
Railroad Companies of Pennsylvania, for their liberality ; 
to the citizens of Greensburg for their hospitality ; to the 
Local Committee for the efficient discharge of their deli- 
cate duties; to the Trustees of the M. E. Church for the 
use of their building; to the Commissioners of West- 
moreland county for the use of the Court House ; to the offi- 
cers. of the Association for the assiduous discharge of 
their duties ; and to the gentlemen and ladies who have 
instructed or entertained us by readings or by song. 

Resolved, That in the death of Chas. R. Coburn, late 
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Superintendent of Common Schools, the cause of popular 
education in Pennsylvania has lost an earnest supporter, 
and every faithful teacher a sympathizing friend. 

Supt. Fisher, of Bedford, offered the follow- 
ing : 

Resolved, That the Chair appoint a committee of 
three to prepare a correct copy of the Constitution of this 
Association, from its minutes and other sources, and pre- 
sent the same at our next annual meeting. 


After being amended by Capt. Eberhard, 
that 600 copies be printed for the use'of the 
Association, the resolution was adopted. 

Rey. J. N. Boyle, of the Local Committee, 
said be was requested by the citizens to thank 
the Association for the entertainment they had 
received at its hands. He believed it had ex- 
erted a good influence upon the community, 
and trusted it would extend throughout the 
section. He thought it was wrong to say that 
this was not the place to come. He was but 
a sojourner here, and had experienced the hos- 
pitality of its people. There were many things 
this town might boast of. Her sons had 
filled seats in the Senate chamber, the Execu- 
tive chair, and the Supreme Bench, with honor 
to the State. Many of them had written their 
names in blood at Gettysburg and the Wilder- 
ness. We also boast an intelligent Board of 
Directors, efficient teachers, and a school build- 
ing equal to any town of its size in the Com- 
monwealth. And we area fruitful vine, and 
have the children to educate. He hoped that 
Lancaster in 1870 would have 5,000 teachers 
for her 20,000 inhabitants to entertain, which 
would be about in proportion to the number 
at Greensburg, and if they carry off the palm, 
let them wear it. To the teachers he would 
say: Go on in the work God has assigned you, 
and we will all take you by the hand and bid 
you God-speed. The battles of to-day are to 
be fought and its victories won by us. May 
God make us all strong for the conflict. 

Wm. F. Wyers being called upon, said it was 
time young people like himself were in bed, 
and it was unfitting that he should be called to 
address this vast audience, As a member of 
the Association, he thanked the gentleman and 
through him the good people of the town, for 
their manifold kindnesses and hospitalities, If 
God shall spare our lives another year, let us 
labor with increased zeal, applying those les- 
sons we have received for the good of those 
entrusted to our care. 

A few remarks were then made by the re- 
tiring and the incoming Presidents, after which 
Prof. Hall sang ** The Green Old Hills.” 

The long metie doxology—* Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow”—was then 
sung. Dr. Browne pronounced the benedic- 
tion, and the Association adjourned sine die. 
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